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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Meter Supplies and the Engineering Dispute. 


WE regret to learn from the Gas-Meter Makers’ National 
Technical Committee of the Engineering and National 
Employers’ Federations that the majority of the firms in 
the gas-meter industry are involved, as members of the 
Federations, in the lock-out which started yesterday as a 
result of the deadlock reached in the pourparlers between 
the Negotiating Committee of the Federations and the repre- 
sentatives of the Unions affiliated to the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, notwithstanding the very reasonable 
conditions and safeguards offered to the Unions by the 
employers. 

Most of the federated meter makers have for some time 
been carrying on with difficulty, owing to their having had 
. to dispense with the services of those of their employees 
who were members of the A.E.U., and who were engaged 
upon certain important component parts of the meters. 
The difficulty was further intensified, in the case of four of 
the firms concerned, owing to premature strikes (varying in 
duration from one to five weeks) having taken place in their 
works in connection with the engineering negotiations. 

The Federations are making a further effort to prevent 
entire dislocation of business by giving those men who are 
willing to accept the employers’ terms and safeguards an 
opportunity of resuming work this morning ; but if this offer 
is not very generally accepted by the men, the federated 
meter makers will practically be in the position of being able 
to supply only such meters as they may have left in stock 
at the moment, and to return only those repaired meters 
which are at present at the stamping offices. 

Every endeavour will, of course, be made to maintain as 
satisfactory a service as possible under the restricted con- 
ditions, but in the circumstances we are quite sure every in- 
dulgence will be extended to the meter manufacturers during 
the continuance of thedispute. Until those makers who are 
taking part in the defence of a sound principle in manage- 
ment are in a position to get their works fully running again, 
it would seem desirable for gas undertakings to reduce their 
present requirements to the smallest possible limits, and not 
to undertake any important extensions requiring the supply 
of new meters. It is hoped, of course, that this will be 
only a temporary matter. 

_Itis pointed out that it was entirely due to the negotia- 
tions initiated and pressed to a successful conclusion by the 
Federations that the meter makers were able to intimate 
to gas undertakings the last two general reductions in the 
price of new meters and repairs, which took place on 
Nov. 17, 1921, and March 1, 1922; and the federated makers 
feel that the gas industry will recognize this as one of several 
reasons for supporting the Federations in the stand they are 
now making for the rights of employers to exercise reason- 
able control in the works for which they are responsible. 


Jubilee and Elevation of Mr. Robert W. Wilson. 


Tue retirement of Mr. Robert W. Wilson from the Secretary- 
ship of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, and his 
elevation to the Board, are events of no ordinary character. 
Hence the desire of the Board and the staffs here and at the 
Various stations on the Continent to do honour to him on the 
Jubilee of his service to the Association by entertaining him 
to dinner, and presenting him with valuable gifts as memen- 
toes of a remarkable relationship, can be well understood 





know of its internal workings, of its wonderful successes, 
and of the antithesis during those long, dreary, painful years 
of war, and of the notable part that Mr. Wilson, as the exe- 
cutive head of the Association, has taken in its affairs, in the 
times of peace and in the years that were big with uncer- 
tainty. It is the best reward a chief official can have to 
know that, when he relinquishes the burdens of office, he 
does so with the goodwill, esteem, and affection of all with 
whom and for whom he has laboured. Mr. Wilson does that. 
And it is something of greater value than antique and beau- 
tiful examples of craftsmanship in silver—prized memory- 
awakening gifts though these be. The ability and personal 
characteristics that have made Mr. Wilson what he is to the 
Association were eloquently described (at the dinner reported 
elsewhere in this issue) by Sir Charles Jessel and Mr. A. F. P. 
Hayman as the senior active officer abroad. We could add 
to their speeches our tribute in much the same language 
and with the same intensity of feeling, inasmuch as Mr. 
Wilson’s friendship has for many years been enjoyed not 
only through business relations, but through journeyings on 
the Continent. He passes from official capacity to the Board 
accompanied bya host of good wishes more deeply felt than 
can be expressed in words. His translation to the Board was 
something that could not well have been avoided. It wasa 
natural sequel to such service as his; for there is no escap- 
ing the fact that Robert Wilson and the Imperial Conti- 
nental Gas Association are so welded together that separa- 
tion could only possibly come by the physical infirmity of 
the one, or the close of life of the one or the other. For his 
loyal work for the Association in peace and war, all con- 
nected with the Association are grateful, as are all for his 
big-hearted friendship. 


Gas Making and Other Matters in a Provincial Town. 


Ir was some fourteen years ago that the Eastern Coun- 
ties Gas Managers’ Association visited Leighton Buzzard. 
The memory of the occasion still lingers with many. The 
memory of the pleasant visit paid to the town again last 
Wednesday will also be treasured by those who were for- 
tunate enough to take part in it. Fourteen years ago, the 
then Engineer and Manager of the Gas Company (Mr. C. F. 
Ruggles) was the President of the Association. The son 
(Mr. H. G. Ruggles) succeeded the honoured father in offi- 
cial position ; he now occupies the chair of the Association. 
The Presidential Address with which he inaugurated his 
year of office was of a highly practical character; and it 
carries with it a valuable message. It shows how a gas 
undertaking of moderate dimensions can in its processes 
march with the times, when its fortunes are in the hands 
of a capable technical adviser, who is in the good position of 
having a Board who will ratify those things which appeal 
to them as necessary to enable advance. Glibly people say 
the times change, and with them requirements. This is 
true; but, however good and competent they may be, there 
are some gas engineers who have Boards and Committees 
who say: “ We must get along as best we can with what we 
have got,” and who will not listen to those considerations 
that urge the spending of money with the view to economy 
and the meeting of current demands, so making a lucrative 
investment. Reading the Presidential Address, we leave it 
with the view that here is an example of an undertaking, 
making no more than just over 80 million cubic feet of 
gas a year, and yet the possessors of plant that, through its 
combined flexibility, enables them to meet any demand or 
sudden flight in demand, and, whatever befalls, to protect 
the consumer by supplying him with gas of a uniform calo- 


by those who, though outside the ranks of the Association, | rific power and pressure. 
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The gas plant at Leighton Buzzard is demonstrating to- 
day, and will soon do so better still, that works of only 
moderate output can be equipped with modern types of plant 
and conveniences, and match the best of works in the matter 
of performance. The day has passed when the engineers 
of such works need sit and envy the opportunities and con- 
veniences in plant possessed by the larger works. Inven- 
tion has worked downwards in the productive magnitude of 
types and units, and has done this while maintaining, in 
capable hands and under intelligent supervision, a high work- 
ing and thermal efficiency. It is perfectly obvious that the 
Board of the Company and their Engineer are determined 
that whatever economies can be made available for the 
benefit of the consumers and the stability of the undertak- 
ing, shall be secured; and thus they are carrying on the pro- 
gressive policy which has done so much to increase and im- 
prove the business during the years that have passed since 
the Association were last in the town. There is something 
notable about what has been done in this respect. The 
population has remained stationary during those years—the 
increase being only 33. But the town shows how, with a 
practically fixed population, business enterprise has netted 
an increase of 61 p.ct. in business in that period. And this 
increase has been obtained with an extra consumption of coal 
or other materials equal only to 39 p.ct. This is excellent 
testimony to technical and commercial ability. We may 
rely upon it that nothing but absolute stagnation in the develop- 
ment of the district will prevent their continuing this good 
business-developing work. The address furnishes complete 
evidence that the Board and their Engineer are looking for- 
ward. There is the Gas Regulation Act, and all the oppor- 
tunity that it offers. The Company are operating under it. 
Of the liberty that it gives, they are going to take advantage 
as and when it is politic sotodo. At the same time the Act 
is exacting, and properly so. But the Company in their 
plant are assured of the fullest possible protection for them- 
selves and satisfaction for their consumers. 

What has been done in the matter of plant, which puts 
the concern in a strong position for meeting its obligations 
(though it should be said choice is not confined to the types 
that have been selected for Leighton Buzzard), will illus- 
trate to other managements of works making under 100 
million cubic feet of gas per annum, how they, too, can place 
themselves in a position to meet new conditions with safety, 
and an elasticity which is valuable in these times when 
cookers and gas-fires (in some cases industrial applications) 
cause such wide diversity in demand. The Company two 
years ago installed a Dellwik carburetted water-gas plant, 
which has endowed them with the ability to maintain their 
gas at a fairly constant calorific value, and yet meet any 
sudden demand for an increased supply of gas. One word 
about this plant. lt has been erected against the retort- 
house, so that coke is delivered to it without any additional 
labour. This is constructive wisdom, and so good engineer- 
ing. But we should like to see the system that has been 
adopted for one plant at Brentford copied to a larger extent. 
In this, incandescent coke is transferred direct from retorts 
to water-gas generator; and thus heat which would other- 
wise be wasted is saved. However, at Leighton Buzzard, 
with one man looking after the entire operations, 120 therms 
of blue water gas are produced per ton of coke. The water 
gas enters the foul main at a temperature of about 35° C.; 
and by this means it is possible to admit up to 30 p.ct. of 
blue water gas without making any appreciable difference to 
the calorific value of the mixed gas. Carburetting can be 
practised just as necessity requires. We get there the 
ability to meet varying demand, and the protection that 
technical development has afforded for moderate sized as 
well as for large works. 

What has been done does not stop there. That vertical 
retorts are only for big concerns is a fallacy which should 
no longer exist ; but nevertheless it does persist in the minds 
of not a few managers of moderate sized works. Leighton 
Buzzard will soon add its demonstration to the contrary. 
There is now being erected there a small vertical unit known 
as the ‘‘ Adaptable.” It has been introduced by Messrs. 
E, J. & J. Pearson, of Stourbridge. It is a plant that can 
be used for the manufacture of coal gas (either straight coal 
gas or mixed gas) and, with slight alteration, it can be con- 
verted into a complete gasification plant. In considering 


capital outlay, one has to have regard to production ; and 
Mr. Ruggles states that this plant compares very favour- 
ably with horizontal plant}of a similar capacity, and that 


least 30 p.ct. cheaper than for horizontals. An important 
contribution to the range of adaptability is that the heating 
arrangements are such that the temperature can be adjusted, 
as desired, at any point in the length of the retort. The 
President describes in his address the structural features of 
this small unit of vertical retort plant. As to capability, 
he says that 18,000 c.ft. of 450 B.Th.U. gas can be pro- 
duced per ton with steaming, which is equal to 81 therms. 
If the necessary modest modifications are made for com- 
plete gasification, the make is 50,000 c.ft. of 400 B.Th.U, 
gas, which is equal to 200 therms. This is a figure we 
shall be interested in seeing demonstrated, in view of the 
fact that it means that in the gas produced there is at least 
66 p.ct. of the total thermal value of a high-class coal. 
With plant capable of such variable quantitative and 
qualitative production, the Company will have no difficulty 
in maintaining the calorific value which they have initially 
declared—480 B.Th.U.—or for the matter of that any other 
reasonable and economic calorific value. They are working 
with a margin of 4 B.Th.U. They are able to operate as 
closely as this with 80 p.ct. of coal gas having a calorific 
value of 530 B.Th.U., and 20 p.ct. of blue water gas of a 
calorific value of about 300 B.Th.U. When making this 
first declaration, the Board, guided by their Engineer, 
rightly took into account current conditions. Having regard 
to the plant they possess and have in hand (not overlooking 
the pressure-raising plant), we shall not be surprised if, 
after a period, there is a revision, in order to assist in re- 
ducing the price per therm. There is good argument in the 
paper for maintaining, at the outset, the calorific value at 
the figure that obtained before the Company secured their 
Order under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. It is 
that they wanted to avoid the double complication of making 
(at one time) a change in the basis of charge and a change 
in the calorific quality of the gas per cubic foot. What the 
members of the gas profession know as to the approximate 
parity of efficiency in use, with the necessary adjustment of 
appliances, of a long range of calorific values per cubic foot 
is not the knowledge of the consumers; and the less sus- 
picion (though unfounded) that is engendered, the better. 
In view of this, a good time to make changes in declared 
values, if of the downward order per cubic foot, is when 
production conditions (including materials and labour) show 
that a reduction in price per therm can be made. 

In connection with this matter of calorific value, and the 
complete protection that is given to the consumers in regard 
to it by the provisions of the Act, the President pointed out 
that, while this is the case, most gas suppliers have not 
the same protection in respect of the supply of coal. If the 
supply of a good and uniform quality of coal is not assured, 
he asked, how can gas suppliers be expected to maintain con- 
sistently the standard quality of gas? There is fair reason in 
the argument ; but the President proves by his address that 
he has protected himself against fluctuations by the capacity 
of his water-gas plant for making any quality of gas he 
desires. In view of this provision, we are afraid that fre- 
quent tests of the calorific value of the coal (even if found 
below the quality contracted for) would not supply a sufii- 
cient answer to any deficiency in the declared calorific value 
of the gas, nor would it be accepted as justification for the 
submission that the circumstance of calorific deficiency in 
the gas were beyond the control of its manufacturers. It 
might be in certain events in the case of an all-coal-gas 
undertaking, or one supplying a proportion of blue water 
gas, and without any means of enrichment. We quite 
agree that coal should be purchased for gas making on a 
qualitative basis, and not in the haphazard way that is so 
frequently the case at the present time. There is accord, 
too, in the suggestion that, if an improvement is to be 
effected in this matter, the initiative will have to come from 
the purchasers. The colliery owners are not likely to make 
the first move. But what move can be instituted by the gas 
industry ? This is a point for discussion. Whatever was 
done would have to be of a co-operative nature; for the 
plan that the South Metropolitan Company have tentatively 
adopted, of systematically conducting tests in the area 
whence their coal supplies are drawn, could be emulated 
by but few undertakings. One step that Mr. Ruggles 
suggests is that there should be insistence on a clause 
being inserted in coal contracts whereby an allowance 
shall be granted by a colliery for excesses of ash and 
moisture beyond the contracted-for percentages, as well as 
for deficiencies in the calorific quality of the coal. The 





the cost of repairs and renewals, it is estimated, will be at 


President also submits the need for up-to-date tables of 
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reference, containing statistics setting out, among other im- 
portant information, the thermal value, composition, ash 
content, and suitability or otherwise of coals for carboniz- 
ing in either verticals or horizontals. Such tables, he says, 
would be of inestimable value. We will not deny this. But 
we would draw the President’s attention to one of his own 
previous remarks: “ We know from experience what wide 
“ variations exist in the quality and characteristics of coals 
“ from the same seam ; and, although the price is ruled to 
“a great extent by the district from which the coal comes, 
“ yet it is often experienced that supplies from a first-class 
« colliery are received which, from a gas-making point of 
“view, are inferior to consignments delivered from a 
“ second-class district.” The truth of this quoted state- 
mtnt is well accepted; but in it we see a qualification to 
the plea for the tables of reference, and to their value. 

The address deals with other subjects which have invited 
a large amount of consideration in recent times—such as 
consumers’ meters, policy and practice in connection with 
prepayment consumers, the current position of secondary 
products, naphthalene, and the value of distribution depart- 
ment records for small works. The only superfluous part of 
the address are the words: “I thank you for the patience 
“ with which you have listened to me.” The cordial thanks 
of the members to the President for his address are more in 
accord with our own feelings after perusing it. 


The Moore Two-Stage Generator Plant. 


THE experimental and development work at Scunthorpe on 
the Moore gas generator, together with the indications of 
results that have been published from time to time, have 
aroused in gas technical circles an amount of interest in the 
system. It does not, however, stand alone. It is one ofa 
class ; and its cognates make equal claim to merit. It will 
rest with the rivals to settle the question of superiority or 
equality by working performances under various conditions. 
Apart from this, it is quite obvious that many gas engineers 
have not yet succeeded in thinking in terms of gas produc- 
tions either in cubic feet or (more properly) therms such as 
are derived from the more or less complete gasification of 
coal. This is quite pardonable, after living a professional 
life that spans gas makes of no more than from 10,000 to (let 
us say) 14,000 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized. There are, 
too, those engineers who are well placed for the disposal of 
secondary products who question whether their balance- 
sheets would come out any better by selling 80 p.ct. or so 
more therms than by continuing to conduct business on 
present lines. As to this point, everything depends upon 
the permanence of the good markets for secondary products. 
In a residential district it goes without saying that the 
market for gas will always be more constant than the 
markets for secondary preducts ; and the disposal of secon- 
dary products is also more susceptible to industrial fluctua- 
tions than is gas. 

The paper Mr. S. Moore read before the Eastern Counties 
Association last week shows that he has great expectations 
from his improved plant in the way of results ; but thermally 
those he presents are not so extravagant as some seem to 
fancy. The expectations are based upon the work at Scun- 
thorpe with plant that has not attained the maximum 
development. Plant such as, upon that experimental work, 
Mr. Moore has now designed has not yet been in opera- 
tion, though examples will soon be in existence. When this 
1s accomplished, it will be interesting to learn how far the 
expectations, which have a place in advance of the working 
with the less perfect plant at Scunthorpe, will be achieved. 
There was some criticism at the meeting of those results on 
the ground that they are on the high side. But are they? 
Take 30,000 c.ft. of 419 B.Th.U. gas, this is equal to 125°7 
therms; assume that 6 cwt. of coke has a calorific value of 
12,000 B.Th.U. per Ib., there we have 80°6 therms; and the 
calorific value of the 8 gallons of tar would leave an ample 
balance of thermal value from coal (having a value per ton 
of 280 to 300 therms) for fuel expenditure and heat losses, 
both of which are kept low by internal heating. These 

gures have either been obtained or they have not ;-and 
both Mr. Moore and the present Manager at Scunthorpe 
attest their validity. 

The fact that there is coke for disposal shows that the plant 
has not been normally worked for complete gasification. As 
a matter of fact, it can be operated as desired—to produce 
gas of any necessary calorific quality, and coke containing (as 
things go) a fairly high percentage of volatile matter down 








to quite ordinary coke; or, alternatively, complete gasifica- 
tion can be practised. Regulation in respect of the volatile 
matter content of the coke is governed by the rate of coal 
throughput in relation to the temperatures employed and 
the physical characteristics of the coal. In respect of the 
calorific quality of the gas, the process being a two-stage 
one, the proportions of coal to water gas can be regulated to 
produce any quality of gas from 450 B.Th.U. down to 190 
B.Th.U. gross. It will be seen from this that the system 
can be made (as is also claimed by other systems) to operate 
to suit any desired circumstances ; so that the engineer who 
wants all gas, or has a sudden demand for more, can have it, 
or the engineer who desires secondary products can work to 
their realization. The adoption of such plant therefore 
does not tie one down to any hard-and-fast line of operating 
procedure. 

So long as claims are not extravagant, we, at all events, 
are not disposed to criticize, but are content to wait for 
the erection of the improved type of plant and its actual 
working to demonstrate how far the present confidence of 
Mr. Moore is justified. The confidence is accentuated by 
the desire that an independent Investigation Committee shall 
then explore the working results. 


a 
Artistic and Efficient Gas Lighting. 


Can gas lighting claim to have both attributes of being 
artistic and efficient? It can; but not always as applied. 
Yet there is no reason why it should not “always.” If it 
can be made artistic and efficient in one place, it can be 
in all. Whose fault (to a large extent) is it that it is not? 
Whose fault is it largely that more lighting business has 
been lost to the gas industry, and has gone over to electri- 
city, than should have been the case? The answer is the 
gas undertakings. In this matter many of them missed their 
opportunities ; but why, they themselves must know best. 
But out of this condition some good has issued. It has 
awakened many from that state of somnolence and indolence 
into which a false security had at one time allowed them 
to slip. But there is room for further improvement in this 
respect. We find expression given to this in the address 
that Mr. J. W. Lofts, of Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd., 
delivered last Friday to the London and Southern Junior 
Gas Association. His work carries him all over the king- 
dom; and he has many opportunities for casting a practical 
eye over what gas undertakings are doing in the matter of 
lighting. He makes no secret of the fact that he finds many 
things are not done which ought to bedone. Hesees show- 
rooms that most illustrate everything that ought not to be 
—that present no signs of progress, that are not attractive, 
that illustrate appliances that are to-day hideous, inefficient, 
and poor in quality and inartistic. He does not say all 
this; but it is very easy to interpret and to expand the few 
words that he does say on the subject. He does not—he 
could not—allege that this is the case generally; but that 
there are many undertakings whose standards are of the 
mean kind seen in their showrooms is something which 
is to be deplored, for it is very much out of harmony with 
modern ideas as to the fitness of things. Where these 
characteristics exist in a place that is wrongly designated a 
“showroom,” in the same undertaking will frequently be 
found indifferent business practices and methods. It follows 
that, where there are these indifferent practices and methods, 
electricity, in every application of lighting, has an easier 
course to travel in supplanting gas—particularly in the home. 
Where the policy of the gas undertaking is to devote atten- 
tion to the question of home, shop, office, factory, church, 
and school lighting, there the rival system has greater diffi- 
culty in making headway. 

Of course, one cannot in this matter of lighting do much 
where preference has already made selection; but where it 
has not, then the best that gas can do in any position will 
supply the strongest resistance to change. As Mr. Lofts 
shows, gas has made large strides in economy, efficiency, 
and artistic merit. Just as incandescent mantles of the 
old style swept flat flames so largely out of existence, and 
enabled progress to be made in gas manufacture, so the in- 
verted mantle is sending the upright one fast into the throng 
of the superseded ; and now the medium or bijou inverted 
mantle used in cluster form is evicting the large ‘“‘ Universal ” 
size inverted mantle, which to-day is not in any sense 
“universal.” In shop and street lighting particularly, the 


superheated cluster form of small size inverted mantles is 
becoming largely the vogue on the score of merit alone. 
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Mr. Lofts points out that with these clusters one can get 
30 to 40 p.ct. better illumination with smaller gas consump- 
tion ; the maintenance costs are lower ; and there is only one 
gas and air regulator to manipulate instead of three or four. 
Many gas undertakings have converted, or are busy convert- 
ing, shop and street lamps to this higher efficiency system ; 
and Mr. Lofts hopes that before long there will be no in- 
verted mantles in use larger than the medium size. With 
the grade of gas now being manufactured, apart from the 
question of economy and efficiency, it is more than likely 
that his aspiration will be quickly realized. One singular 
aspect of this business is that so few gas undertakings in 
the competition make use of the merits that gas lighting 
possesses—qualitative and economical. ‘They ignore the 
former, and degrade the latter by neglect. There is the 
question of glare; gas is superior to electricity in this 
respect. There is quality of light; there again gas scores. 
There are the features of steadiness and reliability; gas in 
these respects is incomparable. Then there is economy. 
Mr. Lofts show how, in cases, the whole cost of converting 
gas-lamps to high efficiency methods will be paid for in a 
few months, by the economy achieved—that is to say, more 
light will be obtained, and money will, after the conversion 
is paid for, be saved. Are gas men making sufficient 
point of this when local authorities aré talking of spend- 
ing thousands of pounds in converting street gas-lamps to 
electricity ? Do the managements of all gas undertakings 
before that time arrives ask to be allowed to demonstrate 
what these superheated clusters of small mantles are able 
to achieve? There isa statement in the address, in connec- 
tion with this question of street-lamp conversion, of which a 
wide use should be made by gas undertakings. It is that in 
one provincial city, 8439 lamps were converted from upright 
to bijou inverted cluster type lamps, at a cost of £2304 ; and 
they realized not only better illumination, but also, in the first 
year, a saving of £5305 in gas and mantles. The installa- 
tion therefore paid for itself in five months, and then earned 
a dividend of 125 p.ct. Yet there are some public authori- 
ties who still use upright mantles. Mr. Lofts asks, and with 
good and strong reason, Why? Why, indeed, when conver- 
sion is a matter of so much profit. 

The address deals briefly with the use of gas for lighting 
in several important spheres ; but there are two points which 
we would particularly emphasize in connection with factory 
and school lighting. They are that the low instrinsic bril- 
liancy of gas lights should be favoured having regard to the 
eyesight of workers and scholars, and that advantage should 
be taken of the heat of the lamps to procure improved venti- 
lation. The address is a highly practical one ; and we hope 
that it will have an excellent effect in stimulating interest 
in the subject. 








Excess Calorific Power. 


The official reports on the calorific value of the gas supplied 
last quarter by the South Metropolitan and the Commercial Gas 
Companies (referred to in our news columns) are interesting in 
respect of the heat units that were, on an average, supplied beyond 
the declared value by the two Companies. The declared value 
of the South Metropolitan Company is 550 B.Th.U. They sup- 
plied an average of 556'4. It will be remembered that the Com- 
pany have now declared a value of 560 B.Th.U., which will shortly 
come into operation. The Commercial Gas Company’s declared 
value is 475 B.Th.U.; but they supplied an average of 505°2 
B.Th.U.—an excess of 30°2 B.Th.U. If there is no error here, 
then the consumers in the East-end of London had a therm 
thrown in with every 3333 c.ft. consumed, or in money ts. 1d. 


The Lock-Out Developments. 


The members of the Amalgamated Engineering Union have 
been locked-out for some weeks now. They are self-constituted 
martyrs. They are suffering for a principle, but a principle the 
conception of which bears distinct traces of dementia. They do 
not want the employers to be masters in their own houses, nor to 
exercise their managerial functions in a way which does not meet 
with the fullest approbation of the Trade Unions. There are 
47 other unions whose representatives do not mind the employers 
exercising managerial functions, so long as they do not make any 
‘“ material change;" but they decline to allow the employers to 
have the right to determine what is a “ material change.” The 
employers are expected to consult the Trade Unions on the 





es 


matter ; so that, if the employers and the Trade Unions do not 
agree whether a proposal is or is not a material change—well 
then there may be trouble. If the employers conceded the right 
of interference to this length, there would never be freedom from 
disturbances. Through the breakdown of negotiations, and in the 
absence of agreement, the suspension of notices of a lock-out 
of the members of the 47 Unions has been cancelled ; and the 
large extension of the lock-out began yesterday. Following the 
breakdown of negotiations, the Government appointed a Court 
of Inquiry, who will consider the differences between the parties, 
The employers on their part have given notice that the shops 
will be open to-day, “in order to ascertain the willingness of the 
workpeople to work on the conditions which have proved reason- 
able.” This‘is the position; and it is a serious one. Many 
industries will be affected ; among them a large part of the gas. 
meter makers. They have not perhaps much direct interest in the 
dispute as to shop management; but, being members of the 
Federation, they are in honour bound to take their part in the 
protection of the rights and liberties of the employers. A refer. 
ence to their position appears in our “ Editorial Notes ;” and we 
ask those responsible for the management of gas undertakings to 
mark particularly what is said there. To say the least, it would 
be extremely unfortunate if those meter makers who are standing. 
up in defence of the legitimate rights of employers should in the 
result suffer any avoidable penalty. Looking at the matter with 
perfect disinterestedness, we must say that right up to Easter 
time, the employers were anxious that the engineering industry 
should not be thrown into chaos over this particular difference ; 
and they proposed a scheme of procedure for the avoidance of 
disputes, every line of which appeals to us as fair. Unfortu- 
nately, it is the obstinacy of the Unions in pursuing a course of 
unfairness in assailing the employers’ rights that has brought 
about the present stoppage. 


Gas Coal Position. 


Reports from the coal-fields are generally unanimous as to the 
position not being so strong, owing to the decline in demand. 
There is little change in the situation in the areas from which 
gas coal is exported. Some of the collieries in the northern fields 
are still fully occupied with their home and export contracts for 
immediate delivery. This is not, however, general; and from 
other sources supplies were last week available at round about 
22s. per ton f.o.b. 


Industrial Gas. 


The Engineer-in-Charge of the Industrial Research Labora- 
tories of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department (Dr. C. M. 
Walter) never makes written contribution to the subject of the appli- 
cation of gas to industrial purposes without we are able to find 
something new in what he has tosay. The reason is that the use 
of gas in industry is only still in the nascent stage; and the keen 
explorer into it is always discovering new problems for solution, 
and fresh extensions waiting to be made. It is, as a matter of 
fact, one of the most fascinating branches of the gas business to- 
day; and there are large business possibilities in it, subject to the 
costs of gas production being reduced, and the efficiency of gas- 
consuming apparatus being further improved. In this matter of 
the development of the use of gas for industrial purposes, the 
Birmingham Gas Department stand out boldly for progressive- 
ness and circumspect policy ; and, despite the higher price of gas 
through circumstances beyond control, they show a praiseworthy 
record of business expansion. This it is clear from the paper 
Dr. Walter read at the Coventry Conference of the “ B.C.G.A.” last 
week, will be greatly enlarged as time passes. The sale of gas for 
industrial purposes in Birmingham amounted to 609,424,800 c.ft. 
in the year ended March, 1913; while at the end of March last, 
the industrial consumption was 1,347,637,300 c.ft.—an increase 
of no less than 738,212,500 c.ft., or 121°1 p.ct. This is good ad- 
vance. We should have liked the respective figures translated 
into therms. In volume, the increase might have been larger 
still had it not been for the price. In fact, there are some manu- 
facturers who have reluctantly had to give up all the acknow- 
ledged and actual benefits conferred by gas operation, and retrace 
their steps to coke heating, while some have adopted oil heating: 
It is purely a question of economy. But given an acceptable 
price for gas, its merits will bring those manufacturers upon the 
books again as consumers. Notwithstanding these temporary 
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abandonments, the figures in the paper as to individual consump- 
tions show that there are manufacturers on the large scale who 
find that, even at current prices, the use of gas is a paying 
proposition. Several matters are touched upon by Dr. Walter 
affecting conditions essential to a larger progress in the applica- 
tions of gas to industrial heating. He also putsin a word for the 
manufacturers of gas-furnaces. We agree with him that they 
have done remarkably well in producing furnaces for a variety of 
needs; and, in doing this, they have gone to a considerable ex- 
pense in experimental work and the production of designs. In 
view of this, he thinks that it is only fair that gas undertakings 
should collaborate with the manufacturers when special types of 
furnaces are required, which need new designs, and fresh experi- 
mental work in developing them. 


Rating of Machinery Bill. 


This Bill has had second reading in the House of Commons. 
Its benevolent and very laudable object is to make it clear that 
in estimating the rateable value, for the purpose of local rating, 
of any hereditament which may be used for business or manufac- 
turing purposes, machinery shall not be included unless it is fixed 
or attached to the hereditament. It is agreed that industry is 
much over-taxed, and that all the charges upon it are too great to 
enable the fullest and fairest competition with foreign producers. 
This taxing of machinery not fixed to a hereditament means an 
additional overhead charge. It likewise supplies an obstacle to 
manufacturers scrapping old plant and adopting new, seeing that 
this otherwise prudent course will only mean higher rating and a 
larger payment. Some members—an insignificant minority—in 
the House of Commons appeared to think that this was not a 
favourable time to abrogate the rating of unfixed machinery. 
But Sir Alfred Mond (Minister of Health) knows a great deal 
about industry, machinery, and the oppressive and retarding 
burdens of manufacturers. He confesses that he finds our rating 
system extraordinarily little adapted to modern industrial condi- 
tions; and the more he considers the whole question of rates, the 
more he is driven to the conclusion that the rating of the means 
of production is economically unsound. So the Bill had second 
reading. 


A Research Gift. 

In scientific and technical spheres, there will be a large 
amount of gratitude to the Hon. Sir Charles Parsons, K.C.B., 
for the gift he has made to the Trustees of the British Association 
of £10,000 Five Per Cent. War Loan Stock, which he has placed 
unreservedly at the disposal of the organization. It is a notable 
benefaction; and it is certainly the largest the Association has 
teceived since before the war. The Association are directly in- 
terested in research in several directions; among them in fuel 
economy. Sir Charles is a member of the Fuel Research Board, 
as the inventor of the Parsons steam-turbine ought to be. It 
would therefore be fitting, in view of his close interest in fuel pro- 
blems, if at any rate part of the income from the £10,000 was 
devoted to fuel economy research; but there are some people 
who think that the British Association Fuel Economy Committee 
is a superfluity with the Fuel Research Board and other influen- 
tial investigating bodies in existence. Anyway, if the Association 
devotes money to fuel economy research, it should be on the 
clear understanding that the Fuel Economy Committee does not 
again go out of its way to attack a large fuel-using and supplying 
industry with the view to inflicting upon it certain academically 
born restrictions, which subsequently two independent Depart- 
mental Committees concluded were altogether unnecessary. 


Work of Bacteria in Coal. 

Recently, before the Manchester Geological and Mining 
Society, Mr. James Lomax interested the members with the 
results of a microscopical examination of batt and other kindred 
substances in coal-seams. Bacteria seem to have played a large 
Part in the conditions which are found in coal. In batt and 
other substances, the remains of bacteria and micro-fungi are to 
be found. This is interesting, because it is known that certain 
forms of bacteria have the power to extract iron from the decaying 
and pulpifying vegetable humus; this being classed as iron bacteria. 

here are also sulphur-producing bacteria—such bacteria, with 
the aid of microscopic alge, having the power of transforming 
a of lime into sulphur. The fixation of nitrates in soil 
S the work of bacteria and other micro-organisms, and a host 








of other bacteria which have played their part in carboniferous 
times just as they are doing to-day. From this it may fairly 
be assumed that most of the inorganic mineral products found 
in coal have been extracted from the tissues of the once living 
plants, and deposited in various forms in the coal substance, 
mainly by the action of bacteria and other micro-organisms. 
Such products include carbonates of iron, iron sulphide in its 
various forms, calcite, certain forms of magnesia, sulphur, and 
aluminous substances, and possibly many others of which little 
is yet known. By research, the conclusion has been arrived at 
that, through the work of such micro-organisms, the products of 
their activities were left in such a condition that, when exposed to 
atmospheric influences and suitable positions, heating and spon- 
taneous combustion will take place. 








PERSONAL. 


At a meeting of the Court of the University of Leeds, held last 
Wednesday, it was decided to confer various degrees, honoris 
causa. Among them was that of Doctor of Science upon Sir 
DuGaLp CLERK, F.R.S. 


The Hon. Sir Cuartes Parsons, K.C.B., F.R.S., a member 
of the Fuel Research Board, has presented to the Trustees 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science a gift 
of £10,000 of 5 p.ct. War Loan stock, which he has placed un- 
reservedly at the disposal of the Council. 


We are very sorry to learn that the Right Hon. Sir DaNniEL F. 
Gopparp (the Chairman of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, 
and Power Company, of the Ipswich Gas Light Company, and 
of the South African Lighting Association, Ltd., and a Director 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, &c.) has been laid-up 
for some weeks on account of heart trouble. There will be a 
unanimous wish for his speedy yestoration to good health. 


Mrs. Tuomas GLover, of Fitzjohns Avenue, N.W., wishes 
again to acknowledge in these columns the many and continued 
inquiries she has received as to Mr. Glover’s progress after his 
operation. He is going on as well as can be expected. 


Mr. Joun Hunter, J.P.,a Director of the Derby Gas Com- 
pany, has been unanimously elected Chairman of the Belper 
Urban District Council, in succession to Alderman G. H. Strutt, 
J.P., who had held the position since the formation of the 
Council. 

His many friends in the industry will be gratified to learn that 
Mr. HERBERT LeEEs, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
Hexham Gas Company, has been placed on the Commission of 
the Peace for the County of Northumberland. 








OBITUARY. 


It is with the deepest regret that we have to announce the 
death, at the age of 66, of Mr. W. S. Curpney, late Chief In- 
spector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Act. He died 
on April 25, after an operation; and cremation took place at 
Golder’s Green Cemetery at noon last Saturday. It was in the 
“‘ JouRNAL ” for Sept. 22, 1920, that we announced his retirement 
from the position of Chief Inspector, in connection with which 
office he did a very large amount of valuable, instructive work 
of chemical and technical interest to the gas industry. Prior to 
succeeding in 1910 the late Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter as Chief 
Inspector, Mr. Curphey was in entire charge of the work of the 
Department in Scotland. 

The death took place on Tuesday, the 25th ult., of Mr. Joun 
Tuomas CroxForD, the Secretary of the Brentford Gas Company. 
Mr. Croxford, who was in his 63rd year, was at the office on the 
previous Tuesday, apparently in his usual health. On the even- 
ing of that day, however, he was taken suddenly ill with what 
proved to be bronchial pneumonia; and though hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery, he failed to rally, and passed away in less 
than a week from the commencement of his illness. A native of 
Brentford, Mr. Croxford had been in the service of the Company 
for over 45 years, for the last nine of which he filled the position 
of Secretary. The funeral was on Thursday last, and the large 
attendance, which included the Chairman (Mr. R. J. N. Neville) 
and the Engineer and Manager, testified to the respect and esteem 
with which Mr. Croxford was regarded by all connected with the 
Company. 

The death has occurred, in his 84th year, of Mr. WiLL1AM 
Bitow Cot tis, of Swinford House, Stourbridge. For a long 
period he took a prominent part in the public and industrial 
affairs of the district, and was for 25 years a Director of the 
Stourbridge Gas Company. 


National Coal Resources.—From H.M. Stationery Office, we 
have received No. 1 report on the Physical and Chemical Survey 
of the National Coal Resources. This deals with the “ Correla- 
tion of Data for the Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire 
Coal-Field.” The price (post free) is 2s, 13d. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Now that the Electricity Supply Bill is through the House of 
Lords, its friends are wondering what will happen to it in the 
House of Commons. There is a good deal of timidity among 
them. It is anticipated that there will be 
a good shoal of amendments, and that 
‘there will be a large amount of oppo- 
sition on the part of men who probably 
know something more about these matters than the noble Lords, 
though it was the House of Lords that made considerable facial 
changes in the original Bill, and have modified the present one. 
It is hoped by the “ Electrical Review” that any amendments 
now put forward will be only those which will benefit directly 
either the electricity supply undertakings themselves, or the joint 
authorities, and not be merely covert attacks on the principle of 
the Bill. Of course, opposition takes two directions. There is 
actually no attack on the electricity undertakings of the country. 
But there are those among the opponents who are still of opinion 
that the reorganizing schemes are of a character that will not be 
to the best advantage of the industry, but will tend, through the 
proposed revolution, to imperil the rapidity of its economic 
advance. There are those, too, who strongly object to local au- 
thorities who are borrowers of money becoming lenders of bor- 
rowed money to these joint authorities, over whose operations 
they will have no conclusive power. It is true that a certain 
amount of protection has, through the amendments in the House 
of Lords, been given to ratepayers; but the whole idea of the 
proposed financing is repugnant to those who are authorities on 
these matters. This is a point that the electrical papers with one 
accord do not discuss. The ‘‘ Review” seems to think that all 
should now be well with the Bill; that those who had objections 
ought to be satisfied. It points out, for example, that the power 
companies have obtained very important concessions and a modi- 
fication (in their favour) of the existing Act, with the result that 
they are delivered from the menace which they have always 
feared in the shape of possible coffipetition by the joint electricity 
supply authorities. Then it is said that the electricity supply com- 
panies have a valuable asset in the clause which empowers the 
Electricity Commissioners by an Order to grant an extension of 
tenure under certain conditions, which is obviously a matter of 
most important consideration—to the companies, if they are able 
to satisfy the Commissioners. Further, local authorities are now 
placed in the same position as the companies with regard to the 
ability to obtain revision of the price charged to the consumers. 
It is also pointed out that the joint authorities will have financial 
powers, and so will be able to function. For the benefit of those 
who felt qualms as to financing, there are certain safeguards— 
“certain,” but are they sufficient? So our contemporary mani- 
festly thinks that all should be satisfied; but they are not. What 
is proposed cannot be carried out without a heavy expenditure of 
money ; and the country is in such a state financially that the 
magnates of the financial world have been issuing grave warnings, 
which have reached the ears of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government, and are disturbing them not a little. 


There are one or two important areas of 
the country that are to be free from the 
operations and attentions of a joint elec- 
tricity authority. The South-East Lan- 
cashire and the Birmingham areas areto have advisory bodies, and 
not joint authorities. They are probably lucky. The South-East 
Lancashire case is a notable one. What Lancashire thinks to-day, 
England will think to-morrow. The time may therefore come 
when the parts of the country with joint electricity authorities will 
devoutly wish they were under advisory boards, and not saddled 
with a piece of machinery the parts of which do not cog well, and 
so cannot work smoothly, and with economy and efficiency. A 
striking thing about this South-East Lancashire district scheme 
is that the local authorities in the area were almost unanimous 
against a joint authority, and favourable to an advisory board. 
Only Salford and Stretford appeared in favour of a joint autho- 
rity. With such a mass of opinion, the Electricity Commis- 
sioners could not do otherwise than submit to the wishes of the 
local authorities, though it is quite manifest that it cut against 
the grain to do so. It would have created a queer position if the 
Electricity Commissioners had decided that their opinion should 
override the almost unanimous local governing judgment. In 
truth this is one of the strongest blows the joint authority system 
has experienced; and it is an example which other areas may 
now question whether it would not have been advisable for them 
also to have adopted. The Commissioners express some doubt 
as to whether the provisions by which the Advisory Board will 
make representations to the constituent authorities, with a right 
of appeal to the Commissioners, will enable sufficiently compre- 
hensive works to be undertaken. We see no reason why they 
should not. The Commissioners are pessimistic. Apparently 
they think the numerous local authorities concerned and their 
technical advisers in the bulk constitute something more in- 
efficient than a body composed of all sorts of elements drawn with 
little regard to qualification from each authority, all possessing 
views differing in some respects, and ever watchful that other 
elements do not exceed them in the material benefit their consti- 


The Bill and the 
Next Stage. 


The Advisory 
Board Alternative. 





tuents will secure from any work that may be done. The Com. 
missioners fear that under the Advisory Board there will be a 
tendency to proceed by piecemeal extension of stations and inter- 
connecting of lines, at an ultimate increased cost to the con- 
stituent authorities and the consumers concerned. The narrow 
views of the Commissioners seem to disclose a disappointment at 
this breakdown in an important area of the express intentions of 
the Act; and the disappointment produces a weakness in their 
argument which is not generous to the technical men who will be 
on the Advisory Board and to the Lancashire authorities whose 
record is certainly not one of deliberate obstruction to progress, 
Anyway piecemeal development may, with all due respect to Sir 
John Snell and his colleagues, be the prudent way, and perhaps 
the only way. Time will show whether the consumers of elec- 
tricity will fare worse under the Advisory Board plan than under 
the Joint Authority one. 


Another point the Commissioners make in 
reluctantly giving consent to the Advi- 
sory Board is that this body may also ex- 
perience difficulty in securing supplies for unoccupied areas. Why 
should they, if there is profit in the business? But the Commis- 
sioners are proposing to exercise some control over this matter. 
The Advisory Board will be required within two years to submit 
a proposal for securing supplies within areas which are not at 
the date in the areas of supplies of authorized distributors, and in 
which there is a reasonable prospect of such supply being re- 
munerative. Who is to determine whether or not there is a 
‘reasonable prospect ’—the technical advisers of the local autho. 
rities or the Electricity Commissioners? There are other ways 
of affording unoccupied areas a supply of electricity without ex- 
pensive transmission systems; but the Electricity Commissioners 
think that “comprehensive” schemes of extension are the only 
method whereby the areas devoid of an electricity supply may 
obtain a service. What they are proposing may mean an exorbi- 
tant cost to the consumers, having regard to the proportion that 
capital costs bear to the total costs of providing a supply. The 
Advisory Board will, we imagine, have upon it technical compe- 
tence in larger measure than a joint authority ; and therefore we 
are inclined to think that, under its advice, progress will be made 
(as tested by the advantage to the consumer) more rapidly than 
will be the case with joint authorities. 


“Meteor” of the “Electrical Times” 
Intensifying Domestic heads a paragraph “The Great Elec- 
Electrification. trical Offensive of 1922?” It will be 
noticed that he wisely puts a note of in- 
terrogation at the end of the heading, which implies some doubt 
as to whether there will be such an “ electrical offensive.” How- 
ever, he thinks the time has come when every station engineer (if 
he has not already done so) should consider seriously plans for 
an intensive electrical campaign. It is admitted that in individual 
cases difficulties still exist. They are summed-up as inadequate 
generating plant and (or) distribution mains, shortage of capital, 
uncertainty as to the future under joint authorities, cost of ser- 
vices, and tariffs involving dual meters. Our friend asks, Are 
these difficulties unsurmountable or more than temporary in but 
few cases? Anyway, he does not consider they should be allowed 
to render the offensive spirit impotent. He also looks upon the 
domestic load as a potential gold mine. The difficulties of which 
he speaks are not the only ones. The prices of electric appliances 
and of heat units supplied the electric way are high, and beyond 
the means of most householders. To entertain hope that electric 
appliances and electric heat units will be adopted by all the con- 
stituent parts of our social system is to take a flight in fancy 
beyond the facts of human existence and doings. Prices of elec- 
tric appliances and of electric heat units are descending; but so 
are the prices of the competing agents. And the major part of 
the householders of the country will always regard these things 
relatively, and choose that which brings to them the greatest eco- 
nomy. We are aware that prices for current for heating and 
cooking, where they were 2d., have in cases been brought down 
to 1}d.,or thereabouts. Even so, it is only the more affiuent who 
can afford to pay 14d. for 3420 heat units, however high the efli- 
ciency in use; and for kitchen work the efficiency is not at the 
best a very high quantity, and with progressive depreciation of the 
elements it is a declining one. Gas is also coming down in price, 
so that the competition goes on much on the old terms; and elec- 
tricity on the old terms always experienced difficulty in making 
headway for purposes other than lighting. The Electrical De- 
velopment Association and the electrical journals, however, are 
trying to work-up the enthusiasm necessary to an intensifying 
campaign. The station engineers and the sales staffs smilingly 
acknowledge the interest, but they know the difficulties better 
than some of their advisers. 


In the same number of the “ Electrical 
Times,” there was an article on the 
“ Hiring of Electrical Apparatus,” which 
gave an account of the information 


collected on the subject from some important towns. Opinions 
differ ; but, on balance, we think it may be fairly said that it 1s 
against hiring, except for such heavy goods as cookers and motors. 
The necessity of hiring is largely accepted; but the conditions 
appear to be repugnant to it. The British Electrical Federation 


Unoccupied Areas. 


Hiring and 
Depreciation. 
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pretty well sums-up the position when it says that hiring electric 
apparatus is impracticable at present, owing to high cost, the 
financial position of many supply undertakings, and the heavy 
depreciation of apparatus. From several places one gets com- 
plaint that the high cost of maintenance is a serious matter. 
Stoke-on-Trent is one of such places; and from there the report 
comes that it is considered that those who have actually had to 
carry-out hiring “have not been by any means happy with the 
results achieved.” Weston-super-Mare asserts that the apparatus 
is not reliable enough. Rhondda has had rather an unfortunate 
experience of hiring owing to the rapid obsolescence of apparatus. 
This same apparatus is that which several good-natured electrical 
men think should be dealt with on the hire-purchase system. In 
other words, they prefer to pass on to the consumers the trouble 
and the high cost of maintenance. Many refer to stiff prices im- 
peding sales; while others, notwithstanding those prices and high 
maintenance costs, urge that rentals should be kept low. How it 
is to be done without loss is not explained. But we see that the 
Bournemouth undertaking charge 20 p.ct. on cost price. At 
Maidstone it is reported that there are 350 “ pieces” out on hire, 
and the number is growing every week. It seems a long time 
since hiring-out of electrical apparatus started at Maidstone; 
so that the result is not a marvellous one. The same com- 
munication confesses that the business needs “ vigorous canvass- 
ing and service to support it.” We will leave it at that. 

The Oswestry Electric Light and Power 
Company is one of those concerns that 
has felt acutely the difficulties of war 
and post-war times. They have been 
asking the Electricity Commissioners for power to increase their 
maximum charge per unit to 1s. 3d. This has been the subject 
of an inquiry by Col. T. C. Elkin. There was strong opposition 
by the Corporation and the Traders’ Association. One of the 
points made by the former was that the price had already been 
increased from time to time beyond the maximum in the Pro- 
visional Order, and that it was feared the right to charge the 
maximum now sought would influence the price the Corporation 
would have to pay for the concern when the power matured in 
1929 for acquiring the undertaking. The Company submitted 
evidence to show that their charges had only increased by 
111 p.ct., while costs had risen by 244 p.ct. It was asked by the 
Company that the maximum sought should be made retrospective 
to 1918. This was a big and extraordinary demand; but it is in- 
teresting in view of the pronouncement made by the Commissioner. 
“That,” he said, “is quite impossible. No order can be made 
retrospective.” What doesthismean? Are we to gather from it 
that the retrospective increases allowed by the Commissioners 
were illegal? We have not heard much about retrospective 
increases since the Kingston-on-Thames trouble. 

The “ Electrical Times” has published 
another interesting article on street light- 
ing; and the statements it contains are 
not of the extravagant order. It points to the necessity of good 
street lighting in these days of motor traffic, from the point of 
view of safety alone. Often increased safety can be obtained for 
less than nothing. Take the case of gas—the replacement of 
badly regulated upright mantles by inverted ones can yield both 
economy and better lighting. Enhanced results can also be 
secured in the case of electric light by substituting modern 
lamps and fittings for the antiquated types that still cumber so 
many of our streets. A little capital outlay will increase the light 
three or four fold without adding to the running charges. The 
cost of street lighting is made-up of the following items: (a) In- 
terest on capital expenditure. (b) Electrical energy. (c) Lamp 
renewals. (d) Lighting and extinguishing. (c) Cleaning. Item 
(a) must necessarily vary according to degree of alteration neces- 
sary to obtain efficiency. If it is a question of replacing gas by 
electric light, the item may be a serious matter on account of 
mains, services, &c.; but as the loan for these may be spread 
over a long period, it is not so formidable as it looks at first sight. 
In cases where the lamps are already supplied with electricity, 
the expenditure necessary to bring them to an efficient state is 
generally so small as to make the annual cost for capital charges 
insignificant. As to item ()) it is common knowledge that with 
the modern gasfilled lamp the efficiency depends largely on the 
size of the lamp; the high-power lamp being nearly twice as effi- 
Clent as the small one. Regarding lamp renewals (c) the extra 
cost of gasfilled lamps is said to have been very much over- 
estimated when such lamps are installed in suitable lanterns, 
Respecting (¢d) many devices are now available for lighting and 
extinguishing automatically—by time switches, superimposed 
Pressure waves, &c. As to cleaning (¢) this is probably the most 
important detail for efficiency. Dirty lamps and reflectors mean 
a loss of light of upwards of 50 p.ct. In cases where cleaning is 
methodically carried out at stated intervals, a loss of 15 to 20 p.ct. 
is the maximum incurred. 


—— 


en 


. Will of Mr. William Cowan.—Mr. William Cowan, of Marl- 
Peon Road, Bournemouth, of No. 2, South Terrace, York 
Direc’ Harrogate, and of Edinburgh, gas-meter manufacturer, a 

ector of Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd., who 


died on Feb. 18, a, i 
= + 18, aged 89, left personal estate in the United 
Kingdom valued at £ ase . 
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SILICA RETORTS. 


A RECENT number of our French contemporary, the “ Journal des 
Usines 4 Gaz,” publishes some interesting facts and comparisons 
as to the working of “ Bluebell” 95 p.ct. silica retorts made by 
Messrs. John G. Stein & Co., of Bonnybridge. The information 
was furnished by the Liverpool, Tottenham, and Blackburn gas 
undertakings. 


At Liverpool, a setting of six (the retorts are made in segments 
and jointed with ordinary silica cement) was put to work in Janu- 
ary, 1919, and has functioned continuously since then; the Engi- 
neer stating that their condition suggests another two or three 
years’ life. Up to March this year, no repairs had been neces- 
sary; and it is considered that, over a period, the 31 p.ct. of extra 
installation cost of these retorts would be more than off-set by 
the negligible maintenance expenses. The extent of scaling in the 
silica retorts is about the same as in fireclay; and no difficulty is 
anticipated in stopping leakage at the segment joints—if any 
asserts itself. The retorts are built-in with silica bricks and 
cement up to the bottom of the middle stage, above which point 
fireclay is used. 

Tottenham report that they have had a setting of the Bluebell 
retorts working since last November, a period too short for any 
definite appreciation. The cost to the Company was 20 p.ct. 
more than for a fireclay setting. The Engineer considers silica 
clay would be suitable for patching. Not only in silica retort- 
beds, but also for ordinary fireclay retorts, he prefers to use silica 
bricks throughout the combustion chamber. The higher con- 
ductivity of silica facilitates more rapid and thorough distillation ; 
and the setting is worked at 1350° C.—about 50° C. above the usual 
temperature. 

The Engineer at Blackburn, speaking from experience at that 
station and in Scotland, maintains that the extra cost of silica 
retorts is fully justified; that a 25 p.ct. increased output is attain- 
able with them. They should be worked at a higher temperature ; 
and the conductivity of a refractory containing 95 p.ct. of silica is 
16 p.ct. greater than that of fireclay. They are more economical, 
in spite of their market price and the more costly setting work 
entailed. 

Referring to a setting at Falkirk designed for nine retorts, he 
states that the demand there at the time of building necessi- 
tated crowding-in twelve, which resulted in the three retorts next 
the generator deteriorating rapidly, and giving rise to endless 
trouble through buckling—to such an extent that in a short time 
it became impossible to discharge them by machine. A year- 
and-a-half was their average life. Accordingly, silica retorts 
were substituted for the three, while the upper nine remained fire- 
clay. After two years the latter were buckled and worn to such 
extent as to necessitate replacement, while the three silica ones 
were sound enough to leave. This time the silica again stood as 
long as the new fireclay retorts—until the setting was let-down for 
rebuilding. 

The scale is easier to remove from silica retorts than from fire- 
clay, and much trouble is thus eliminated. In joining-up the seg- 
ments of the retort, it is advisable to allow space for expansion at 
the extremities of each section. They should be so arranged that 
the joint is covered by a transverse wall of the setting, by which 
means they become tight after two days’ working. Fireclay re- 
torts are harder to keep gas-tight than silica ones, for the reason 
that more science and accuracy is expended in the manufacture 
of the latter. If any leakage does occur, it may readily be stopped 
with a mixture of the powdered silica employed in setting the 
retorts. It is essential that the arch of the combustion chamber 
should be of 95 p.ct. silica; in fact it is the best practice to use 
silica for all parts upwards of the generator nozzles. 








German Exhibition.—A correction is necessary in our notice 
(on p. 102 of the “ JournaL” for April 12) of the forthcoming 
annual meeting and exhibition of the German Gas Association 
from June 26 to 28. It will take place at Homburg, not at 
Hamburg, as stated. 


Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Eastern 
District).—Thenext meeting of the Eastern District of the Southern 
Association will be held at the gas offices, Addington Street, Mar- 
gate, at 5 p.m. on Thursday, May 25. All Western members are 
cordially invited to attend. 

“ Transactions ” of the Institution of Gas Engineers.—A bulky 
volume indeed is filled by the Transactions” for 1920-21 of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, a copy of which is to hand from the 
Secretary (Mr. Walter T. Dunn, F.C.1.S.), by whom the book has 
been edited—a task which must necessarily have involved a large 
amount of work on his part. It contains a report of the joint 
meeting in June, 1920, with the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and of the annual general meeting last October of the Institution. 
There is a portrait of the President for the period from June, 
1920, to October, 1921 (Mr. Thomas Goulden). Mr. A. V. Hen- 
drickson furnishes a number of useful abstracts of papers relating 
to gas manufacture that were published in various periodicals, 
&c., during the twelve months ended June last. The memoirs at 
the end of the book unfortunately have to record the loss of some 
valued members of the profession. Altogether the volume extends 
to over 800 pages, and is tangible evidence of the activity both of 
the gas industry and of the Institution which is at its head. 
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A JUBILEE. 


Mr. Robert W. Wilson’s Service with the I.C.G.A. 


A brilliant gathering assembled at the Savoy Hotel last Wed- 
nesday evening for a banquet given by the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association. The occasion was to celebrate the completion 
by Mr. Robert Wilson of fifty years’ service with the Association; 
and over seventy of his friends and their ladies came—many from 
abroad—to honour his past work and to wish him God-speed in 
the future. He received his first appointment with the Associa- 
tion on April 13, 1872, and now, on retiring from the Secretary- 
ship, has accepted a seat on the Board. 


On April 13 Mr. Wilson was the recipient of an illuminated 
address from the staff of all stations of the Association ; and his 
large post bag, containing felicitations from every corner of 
Europe, included many letters from workmen who have long since 
left the Association’s employment. At the banquet he was pre- 
sented by the Board with a beautiful old-silver cup, and by the 
staff with an antique silver tray, a set of entrée dishes, and a 
magnificent album (specially executed for the purpose) containing 
photographs of past and present members of the staff. A testi- 
monia] fund was raised for these latter gifts ; and the wide interest 
taken in this unique anniversary may be judged from the nature 
of the contributions, which included: 875 Austrian crowns; 6115 
Belgian francs; 1902 French francs; 2436 German marks; 490 
Dutch florins ; 360 Hungarian and 1238 Czecho-Slovakian crowns ; 
and {105 sterling. The anniversary was fittingly celebrated at 
all the stations abroad by the award of a paid half-holiday on 
April 26 to every employee. 

The function was an unqualified success from start to finish, 

and reflected great credit on all responsible for the arrangements. 
On arrival, the guests were received by Sir Charles and Lady 
Jessel. With the Guest of Honour and Mrs. Wilson were Mr. 
and Mrs. R. J. W. Wilson, Mr. W. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
Bird, and the Misses Wilson. Sir Charles (who presided at the 
banquet) and Lady Jessel were accompanied by Mr. G. Jessel, 
Mr. R. Jessel, and the Misses Jessel; and among the company 
were: Col. H. Le Roy-Lewis, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Deputy- 
Chairman) and Mrs. Le Roy-Lewis, who brought the Misses Le 
Roy-Lewis ; Sir Henry Birchenough, Bart., K.C.M.G., who brought 
Miss Joan Lucas; Mr. H. G. Newton; Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Palmer; and the Rt. Hon. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Among those from the London headquarters 
staff were Mr. F. H. James (Secretary) and Mrs. James; Mr. 
W. E. Bowers (Assistant Secretary) and Mrs. Bowers; Mr. H. F. 
Andresen (late Assistant Secretary); Mr. F. J. Mourilyan, late 
head of the travelling auditing staff; Mr. W. M. Jackson, Accoun- 
tant; Mr. W. P. Hinman Se poe and Mrs. Hinman; Mr.G.C. 
Lambert; Mr. Dendy Marshall (Auditor) and Mrs. Dendy Marshall; 
Mr. C. Wigan (Solicitor) and Miss Wigan; Mr. T. W. W. Melhuish, 
late Consulting Electrical Engineer. The following represented 
the stations abroad: Austria—Dr. L. Teltscher (empowered 
representative) and Mrs. Teltscher. Belgium—Antwerp, Mr. 
A. F. P. Hayman (Manager) and Mrs. Hayman; Mr. Brender a 
Brandis, late Manager; Mr. R. Van den Abeele, Agent and Poli- 
tical Representative. Brussels, Mr. H. de le Paulle (Manager) 
and Mrs. de le Paulle. Czecho-Slovakia—Mr. W. Friebel (Mana- 
ger at Prague and the Czecho-Slovakian stations) and Mrs, Friebel. 
France—Mr. Paul Couvreur (General Manager of the Compagnie 
Continentale du Gaz en France) and Mrs. Couvreur. Germany— 
Mr. Carl Joerger (empowered representative) and Mrs. Joerger ; 
Mr. L. Korting (late Manager at Hanover), who came despite his 
87 years; Mr. Ernst Korting (late Manager at Berlin) and Mrs. 
Korting ; Dr. W. L. Drory, late Engineer at Frankfort ; Mr. E. J. 
Hutchence, late Engineer at Hanover and now of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company ; Mr. E. Thompson (late Engineer at Berlin 
and Manager at Aixla Chapelle) and Mrs. Thompson. Holland— 
Mr. J. G. Van Niftrik, Manager at Flushing. 

On arrival, Lady Jessel and Mrs. Wilson were presented with 
bouquets by Mr. Hayman on behalf of the staff. Seventy-five in 
all dined, and it was pleasant to discover that the menu and pro- 
gramme included an autographed photo of the chief guest. Each 
lady received a charming spray of flowers. 

After dinner, the Loyal Toast having been honoured, 


The Cuairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, This is a very great 
occasion, and perhaps in any circumstances I could hardly hope to 
rise sufficiently to it; but I trust that in view of a very bad cold and a 
rather choky wind-pipe, you will excuse me perhaps for not coming 
up to your expectations. We have assembled you to-night from all 
parts of the 1.C.G.A. world for one—and only one—purpose, and that 
is to do honour to my old friend and new colleague, Robert William 
Wilson. (Applause.) In the course of my life I have known people 
who have attained success by brain power alone; I have known 
people who have attained success by force of character; and I have 
known people (we have even had examples in the I.C.G.A.) who have 
attained success in life by the exercise of tact. In Robert William 
Wilson we have this trinity of powers united in one man [Hear, 
hear}—great brain power, great force of character, and wonderiul tact. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, the occasion to-night is to celebrate his 
jubilee; his fifty years of service in this Association. We have had 
(as you all know) many others among us who have attained fifty years 
of service in the Association. We, however, have had nobody who, 


tary; and I need hardly remind you what this now considered humble 
title of Secretary means in the Imperial Continental Gas Association, 
We are an old Association dating far back in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, somewhat near the Congress of Vienna, when 
Lord Castlereagh was designated by Talleyrand as the most distin. 
guished of all by the absence of distinctions. We may say that the 
Secretary of the I.C.G.A., untrammelled by the titles of manager 
or general manager, or any of those things, remains the most 
distinguished of all secretaries in the City of London by that title 
alone. [Hear, hear, and laughter.] If I had to detail at length 
to you the obligations which the Association is under to Mr. Wilson, 
if I had to detail to you the many services (some of them even at the 
risk of his life) which he has undergone for the Association, I am 
afraid we should all be turned out of this building long before I had 
finished. You all know him; you all know what he means to you. 
Besides the qualities I have detailed to you I think the one that 
appeals to us most is the human side of him. (Hear, hear.} In the 
words of Terence he could say Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto ; 
and I think that this is what particularly appeals to us in Wilson—the 
wonderful interest which he takes not only in everything that apper- 
tains to the I.C.G.A., but to all of us who are members of that Asso. 
ciation. I remember very well years ago hearing Oscar Wilde say 
“Nobody takes any interest in me except my doctor, and he is paid 
for it.” (Laughter.) I have known Wilson take an interest in my ail- 
ments—he is even taking an interest to-night in my ailment. I know 
he takes an interest in the ailments of my wife and my family. I have 
known him take an interest even in the health of my gas-cooker— 
(loud laughter)—and I have also heard him—strange, and above all 
things—take an interest in my super-tax. (Renewed loud laughter.) 
It is therefore, ladies and gentlemen, for these reasons, and the other 
qualities which I have enumerated to you, that he has gained, besides 
our admiration, besides our respect, our affection and our love. (Loud 
applause.) Well, ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you any 
longer for the reasons that I have already given you—physical in- 
capacity—but I will at once proceed to the task that I have before me, 
which is, on behalf of the Directors, to present Mr. Wilson with this 
cup. (Loud and prolonged applause.) I have got a personal interest 
in this cup, because I and the Vice-Chairman chose it, and therefore 
if anything is said against it I shall be offended. (Laughter.) I may 
mention, however, to those of you who are not perhaps judges of 
objects of art in the way of silver, that it is a cup that is 203 years old. 
It dates from 1719, and it belongs to the very best period of old 
English silver. In other instances, where one of our staff has reached 
the fifty years period, we have given (and I have been deputed 
on more than one occasion to choose it) a gold watch. It did not 
require much choosing. I was always given a certain amount of 
money to spend, and I went to a shop and tried to spend that sum; 
but when his time approached, Wilson was in fear and trembling of 
having a gold watch. (Loud laughter.) He said to me “ Above all 
things for God’s sake do not give me a gold watch.” (Renewed 
laughter.) By dint of a very slight cross-examination, I elicited his 
reason. It was that he already had one, and not only a gold watch, 
but one that had been given to a member of our staff for fifty years’ 
service which he had rescued from a pawnshop. (Loud laughter.) I 
cannot help thinking that the hint about the watch and the pawnshop 
must have been given him by our old departed colleague and friend 
Mr. Salomons, who was a wonderful man for picking up bargains. 
As you see, instead of a watch, we are presenting him with this silver 
cup. One of the reasons that it especially appealed to me was that it 
was not particularly large, and that he might put it, without any osten- 
tation, on his dining-room table, and look at it every day and every 
evening and say to himself: “ That was given to me by my old friends 
the Directors of the I.C.G.A.” Mr. Wilson, I beg to present to you, 
on behalf of my colleagues, this cup. 
The cup was then handed to Mr. Wilson amid hearty applause. 
Mr. Hayman: Ladies and gentlemen, We have just listened to the 
eloquent tribute which our esteemed and distinguished Chairman, Sir 
Charles Jessel, has paid on behalf of the Board to him who is the 
central figure in this remarkable gathering, but there remains still an 
equally important duty to fulfil, and that is to pay the tribute which is 
owing by the staff. This is indeed an unique occasion, in that we see 
gathered round this table to do honour to an old friend and colleague 
so many of the past and present members of the staff both in London 
and from the various countries abroad in which the Association is, and 
has been, working, among whom are some bearing the most honoured 
names for ever linked with the history of the I.C.G.A., and one veteran 
—one of the grand old men of the I.C.G.A.—whose name has long since 
been inscribed on the golden records of the Association, to which the 
name of Robert William Wilson has now beenadded. As senior mem- 
ber of the active staff of the Association, the pleasing duty has devolved 
upon me of offering you, Mr. Wilson, on behalf of the whole of the 
staff, past and present, both in London and on the Continent, our most 
hearty congratulations on your completing fifty years’ service with the 
Association. (Applause.) Words almost fail me to give adequate ex- 
pression to the feelings of esteem and regard which we all feel in our 
hearts for you, Mr. Wilson. All will, I know, bear me out in saying 
that we can never cease to remember the kindly interest which you have 
always shown in our welfare, and, from the highest to the humblest and 
remotest employee, they desire through me to express our most grate- 
ful appreciation of the services you have rendered to us all. (Prolonged 
applause.) It is almost superfluous to say, so well-known is the fact, 
that the members of the staff in London who have been brought into 
daily and close contact with you have the highest admiration for your 
abilities and your high personal character, which have endeared you 
to them all; and they esteem it a privilege that they have been able to 
work under such a chief, whose example they will be proud to follow. 
{Hear, hear.} We in the various countries abroad, though further 
removed, have equally felt the influence of your magnetic personality. 
We equally appreciate those rare qualities for which yuu are so justly 
distinguished, and those azreeable official relations which it has always 
been your aim to maintain, Your services are recorded with us “ where 
every day we turn the leaf to read them,” and, in turning, we find there 
how faithfully the Board’s instructions have been conveyed to us, a0 
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has been greatly facilitated by that clear reasoning, by that complete 
mastery of the subject, by that practical common sense, combined with 
great tact, which you have always shown. These written testimonies 
of your great gifts will remain in all countries as a monument to the 
splendid work which you have done on behalf of the Association. 
(Applause.) It is a matter of extreme regret tous all that the close 
oficial relations between you and ourselves have now ceased to exist. 
We shall miss that fine penmanship; we shall miss that familiar signa- 
ture. (Laughter.) We rejoice-to think, however, that these relations 
will still be continued with the Association ; that your services will 
still be retained for the dear old I1.C.G.A., which you and we love so 
well; and that you have now taken your seat on the Board, where 
your long experience and inside knowledge of the history of the I.C.G A. 
(extending over more than half of its existence) will, I feel sure, be 
greatly appreciated by your eminent colleagues. [Hear, hear.] Tradi- 
tion is a great factor in the Association, and you, in your capacity as 
Secretary, have been the living embodiment of, and have your- 
self enhanced, those traditions which you are now handing down to 
your successors. Servo et consumo alteris—I watch and I consume 
for others. Such isthe motto that a celebrated archzologist discovered 
years ago engraved on an ancient lamp of the catacombs. No motto 
could better apply to you, Mr. Wilson. It characterizes in a striking 
fashion all your life of incessant work and unwearying devotion. You 
also have watched over, without ceasing, this Association. You, also, 
have consumed without counting the cost, and with an admirable 
abnegation, the best of yourself for the good of all. Ever ready to 
stretch out a helping hand whenever the need arose, we can never 
forget the assistance you rendered to, and the kindly solicitude you 
showed for, all those who were compelled to become refugees in this 
country at the time of the war, and those who had the misfortune of 
being prisoners of war or interned, and who were constantly in your 
thoughts, as also were those who were so ably carrying on the work of 
the Association in circumstances of great difficulty. We also think of 
that hearty welcome you were always ready to extend to any of the staff 
who came to see you in London, and, as it sometimes might happen, if 
any of us felt downhearted for some reason or another, we invariably 
went away feeling our spirits revived by that cheery optimism which has 
always characterized you, and which has been such a great asset to the 
Association all through your career. [Hear, hear.] Like the ancient 
lamp of the catacombs, you are for usanemblem andanexample, The 
younger members will derive inspiration from your great past ; while 
we older ones are proud to have been able to work with you. Can you 
therefore wonder that, immediately it was known that this auspicious 
event of your jubilee was so near at hand, the members, past and 
present, of the staff in London and on the Continent, wherever the 
Association is or has been working—and here I must not omit 
to mention the widows of some of the distinguished and devoted 
officers of the Association—with an unanimity which was remarkable, 
hastened to make known their intention of participating in this mani- 
festation of esteem and regard for your person, and expressing at the 
same time their cordial sympathy in the object we had in view in 
grateful recognition of the big services you bave rendered them. It 
would hardly be possible to quote here from the letters we received all 
the affectionate terms in which they spoke of you ; but suffice it to say 
that no better proof could be given of the popularity you enjoy 
throughout the staff. At all the stations of the Association to-day, this 
auspicious.event is being celebrated by the staff and workmen—they 
are all with us here in spirit. One rather interesting fact I should like 
to mention, and it is this: The members of the Association’s band in 
Antwerp had suggested to me that they would have liked to come 
over to London to serenade you in person at your office. It was 
thought, however, that the London police might have something to 
say in the matter, and might have raised some objections to the dis- 
turbance it would cause to the traffic in London Wall; but they are 
doing the next best thing, and are serenading you in the spirit to-day 
before the Association's offices in Antwerp. I have now endeavoured 
to give voice, to the best of my ability, to all that we feel in our 
hearts, But we desire further to give you some tangible and enduring 
token of.our esteem and affection for your person ; and I have now the 
pleasing duty, on behalf of the whole of the staff, to ask you to accept 
this set of antique silver ware. [Loud Applause. ] 

The CHairMan (examining the tray, which constituted one of the 
pieces) : It is one of the most beautiful trays I have ever seen of old 
silver, You could not find a better one. 

Mr. Hayman (continuing): Sterling metal seems to be the most 
appropriate tribute to sterling worth. Therefore, the expression of 
our feelings to you has taken this shining form. At the same time it 
was thought that an album might be acceptable to you, containing as 
it does the portraits of over 100 past and present members of the staff 
from every country served by the Association (Hear, hear]; and 
as you from time to time turn over its pages, may it serve to remind 
you of all those who have been connected with you in the course of 
your long career in serving this great Association, and who esteem 
themselves proud to look upon you as a true and loyal friend. This 
album, wrought by one of the finest craftsmen on the Continent and 
inscribed in the famous characters of Plantin, one of the glories of the 
City of Antwerp, contains the following dedication : 


Presented 
t 


t) 
ROBERT W. WILSON, Esg., 
Secretary 


of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association 


Past and Present members of The Staff at home and abroad 

on the occasion of his completing 50 years’ service with 

the Association in token of their esteem and affection and 

of their high appreciation of the kindly interest he has 
always shown in their welfare. 


May this souvenir prove to you that, among the members of the staff, 
gratitude is no idle word. Our sincerest wishes for health and happi- 
Senn accompany you on your retirement from your arduous duties of 

etary, and that for many years to come you may be able still to 
setye the Association as a Director and to devote yourself to your 








family, of which you are the revered head, and to those pursuits in 
which you have hitherto been accustomed to find relaxation and 
enjoyment during your leisure hours. Gentlemen of the staff, I ask 
you to honour Mr. Wilson in the usual way. 

The toast was given by all those present, accompanied by singing 
“ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

Mr. Witson (who evinced considerable emotion) said : Sir Charles 
Jessel, Mr. Hayman, Ladies and Gentlemen, You may well imagine 
that this is a proud day for me and mine, and I and they are very 
proud, exceedingly happy, and profoundly grateful. Never in my 
life, or in my wildest flights of imagination—and I have taken many— 
have I pictured to myself such an entrancing evening as this—a scene 
in which all the characters are, in one way or another, connected with 
the Association. Many of them come from very distant parts of the 
Continent, and all with one, and only one, purpose, and that is to do me 
honour. I cordially thank all of you for your presence to-night, and 
the Directors for having arranged this splendid evening. I should also 
like to thank Mr. Hayman, Mr. James (my successor), Mr. Bowers, 
and others who have carried out so well the wishes of the Board. Sir 
Charles Jessel and Mr. Hayman have accorded to me a far greater 
meed of praise than I really deserve. [No,no.] Any merit that I 
have acquired in my position as interpreter between the Board and the 
Staff is due to the wisdom of the Board—to the wisdom and generosity of 
the Board, I should say—and to the loyalty and able assistance rendered 
by the staff. Without this assistance, I certainly should have been an 
utter failure ; and I desire that the praise which has been so liberally be- 
stowed upon me should be distributed over the organization which has 
rendered this co-ordination possible, and the results so successful. I 
have been well rewarded—more than well rewarded—for any services 
I have rendered by the greatest honour that could be bestowed on 
anyone, however long and meritorious his services may be. A seat on 
the Board has been bestowed upon me ; and Iam happy to think that I 
may still be able, perhaps, to render some little service to the dear old 
“T.C.G.A,.”—the grand old institution which I have now served for 
fifty years. For these magnificent presents I thank the donors most 
gratefully, and with a very full heart. Whenever I look upon them I 
shall recall this scene; and they will serve as heirlooms in my family. 
I have only one other word to add, and that veryshort. But I think it 
may interest and amuse you to hear how | first entered the Association. 
I was a pupil at Christ's Hospital. Atthe beginning of 1872, I was told 
I should have to leave at Easter ; and the momentous question then arose 
as to how I wasto get aliving. My father knew Mr. Phillip Twells, who 
was at that time Chairman of the Association ; and he rather expatiated 
upon my knowledge of languages. I had only been learning German six 
months, and French alittle longer [Laughter] ; but I happened to take 
first prize in German. I received a letter from the Secretary at that time, 
Mr. Albert Jackson, to call at the office on a certain Wednesday. It 
happened to be a Board day—all Wednesdays were Board days then. 
I came in my Christ's Hospital clothes (long blue coat, yellow stock- 
ings, and bare head); and I was shown into the Secretary's room. 
He said: ‘“ My boy, I am busy with the Board; but I have got two 
letters for you to translate—one French and one German.” I made 
some sort of show of the French one; but the German one was written 
by Dr. Woelffer, an octogenarian, who wrote in German characters with 
aquill pen, [Laughter.] I looked at this letter with fear and horror, and 
could hardly make out a word of it; so what I did was this: I wrote 
on a slip of paper “‘I have to be back at school by 2 o'clock.” [Loud 
laughter.] On my way back to school, I thought what a fool I had 
made of myself, and that I bad lost any possible chance that I had. 
About three weeks went by when I received from the office an en- 
velope full of German letters written in all sorts of characters. That 
shows that Albert F. Jackson had a humorous side to his character. 
He was an Irishman with along yellow beard; and he was always 
known as “I.C.G.A.,” I can’t get away—presumably because he 
always went away very early. I eventually left school, and was 
a fortnight at home reading up German. Then I made up my 
mind I would get a berth for myself. I looked through the adver- 
tisement colums of the papers, and saw one from a large leather 
warehouse in Stepney or Poplar, or some place like that, for a 
junior clerk. I saw the principal and he said: “Can you write 
well?” I replied, “I thinkso, Sir.” He then said: “Can you write 
a letter?” ; and I replied, “I believe so.” He said: “Sit down and 
write a letter.” So I sat down and wrote a letter, and took it to him. 
He said, “ You are engaged at {25 a year; and you can come in on 
Monday.” ([Laughter.] That was a Friday, generally an unlucky 
day I believe for sailors; and my father was a sailor, and his father 
before him. I went home, and by the last post that night I got a 
letter from Clement's Lane saying : “‘ Turn-up here at 9 30 to-morrow 
morning.” I turned-up; and I also did them a French and a German 
letter which the Secretary gave metodo. Helooked at them and said : 
“That will do. Comeon Monday. Salary, {60a year.” [Renewed 
laughter.) You can imagine that I was naturally a little bit elated ; 
and I did not turn-up at the leather factory or warehouse on the 
Monday. Iturned-up at the “I.C.G.A.;” and there I have been ever 
since. I gota letter from the other firm. But the office was good 
enough to write and explain the situation ; and they thought that in 
the circumstances I was justified. I have been more than justified. I 
have had the best time during the past fifty years that any man could 
have experienced. I have had on every side kindness, willing help, 
and everything that could conduce to make my duties light and 
pleasant. Friends all, I thank you most heartily. 

Mr. Wilson's speech was received with acclamation. 


After these most happy speeches, the company withdrew to the 
lounge, where they had an opportunity of personally congratulat- 
ing Mr.and Mrs. Wilson and of seeing the presentation silver they 
had received. An entertainment by talented artistes concluded 
a delightful evening. 








Cornish Association of Gas Managers.—Mr. William Nicholls, 
General Manager and Secretary to the Penzance Gas Company, 
has been nominated President of the Association for the year 
1922-23, and has consented to accept the office 
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GAS-FIRED BRICK KILNS. 


The firing of brick kilns by producer gas was the subject of a 
discussion at the annual meeting of the Institute of Clayworkers, 
held at the Building Exhibition, Olympia, on Monday, April 24. 


Dr. J. W. MELLor (Principal of the Central School of Science 
and Technology, Stoke-on-Trent), in introducing the discussion, 
said that a great many of the complaints with regard to the ineffi- 
ciency of producers were due to the burning of the fuel being 
carried too fat. As illustrating the difference between the heat 
value of producer gas from coke and coal, he said that 1000 c.ft. 
of gas produced from coke contained about 65,000 heat units, 
whereas the same quantity from coal contained 81,000 heat units. 
With regard to heat losses, if the producer gas were made some 
distance from the kiln to be fired, something like 30 p.ct. of the 
heat value was lost through the cooling of the gas; but if it were 
made near, so that it could be passed direct into the kiln, they 
would not get this loss. He mentioned a scheme in which a pro- 
ducer was mounted on a wagon and moved about from kiln to 
kiln, as desired, in order to save this loss. Then there were other 
losses in the kiln. The loss through the heating of the excess air 
amounted to 4 cwt. per ton of the original fuel; flue gases accounted 
for 3°25 cwt.; and the cooling of the bricks for 4°36 cwt. He illus- 
trated a number of kilus to show various methods adopted of uti- 
lizing this waste, on the continuous firing system. On the whole, 
* he did not think the claims made by those advocating gas-firing 
systems were at all fair. Some of the claims were to the effect 
that 50 or even 80 p.ct. could be saved in fuel consumption as 
compared with ordinary systems. He believed he would be safe 
in questioning whether gas firing effected any saving at all, if a fair 
comparison were made. The advantages of gas firing, however, 
were that the supply could be more easily regulated than other 
systems; and it also made for cleanliness. Indeed, he admitted 
that if he were a manufacturer he would have a slight prejudice in 
favour of it, because he liked the look of it. Silica brick manu- 
facturers had said that gas firing could not be used successfully 
for silica bricks; but he did not believe this was right. They 
might have tried in the past, and failed. He did not know of any- 
thing in the firing of silica bricks with coal that could not be 
duplicated with gas firing—as well as, or perhaps better. But 
they would not save fuel. 

Mr. S. H. Wraae said that he hada Shaw kiln, gas-fired, which 
was used for burning white glazed bricks, sanitary ware, &c. 
He did not think that there was a continuous coal-fired kiln 
in which they could successfully burn white glazed ware. A con- 
tinuous gas-fired kiln effected a very considerable saving in fuel, 
and also in labour; and his kiln was working at less than half 
the fuel cost of the coal-fired installation, while the output was 
fully maintaioed. 

Dr. MELLOoR said he had emphasized the necessity of compar- 
ing a continuous coal-fired kiln with a continuous gas-fired kiln, 
whereas he understood that Mr. Wragg was comparing continuous 
gas with intermittent coal. 

Mr. Wraaa asked whether there was a continuous coal-fired 
kiln that would fire white glazed ware successfully. 

Dr. MELLOor replied that he did not know of one. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart said he had, before the war, investigated 
abroad the possibilities of gas firing for common bricks, and had 
come to the conclusion that there was really nothing to warrant 
the outlay oo the conversion of existing continuous kilns. There 
was a future for gas ficiag in connection with tunnel kilns for 
common bricks. There, however, it was not a question of the 
saving of fuel, but of labour. 








Town Gas Manufacture.—We have received from Messrs. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., a small handbook entitled ‘* Town 
Gas Manufacture,” by Ralph Staley, Engineer and Manager of 
the Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas and Electricity 
Company. The title page describes the book as a practical 
introductory treatment of the equipment and processes of an 
average gas-works, for students, junior gas engiueers, and others 
connected with gas-works. The published price is 2s. 6d. net. 
After reading the book, we hope to take an early opportunity 
of making further reference to it. 


Au Important Dye Discovery.—Something in the nature of a 
revolution in the dyeing industry, says ‘‘ The Engineer,” seems to 
be indicated in the announcement made by Prof. A. G. Green 
regarding the properties of the ionamine dyes that have recently 
been discovered by the laboratory staff of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation. These dyes are the outcome of a research into the 
dyeing of acetyl silk—a strong and beautiful form of artificial silk 
produced by the British Cellulose Company, the manufacture of 
which has hitherto been impeded by the difficulty of dyeing it in 
fast shades. The new dyes are stated to have a peculiar affinity 
for acetyl silk, but to be without effect on cotton. Consequently, 
a mixed fabric of cotton and acetyl silk can be treated in a single 
bath composed of an ionamine dye and another such as chlorazol 
blue, which has an affinity only for cotton, with the result that 
each fibre will select its own dye. It is possible, too, by subse- 
quent chemical operations, still further to modify the final colour 
state of the fabric as a whole, 





A CARBON MONOXIDE INDICATOR. 


A description of some tests of an iodine pentoxide indicator for 
carbon monoxide is given in the April issue of the “ Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry; the authors being 
Messrs. S. H. Katz and J. J. Bloomfield, of the Chemical Division 
of the Pittsburgh Experimental Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. It seems that the “ Hoolamite” or activated 
iodine pentoxide indicator for carbon monoxide, referred to in the 
article, is frequently used by engineers of the Bureau of Mines 
engaged in mine-rescue and recovery operations; and the tests 
described were made to determine its accuracy. ‘ Hoolamite” 
is a mixture of iodine pentoxide and fuming sulphuric acid on 
granular pumice stone. In contact with carbon monoxide, it 
changes, owing to the liberation of iodine, from the original white 
to increasing depths of bluish green, then violet-brown, and finally 
black, depending upon the concentration of carbon monoxide. 
The indicator consists of a tube of activated charcoal, through 
which gas is drawn by means of a rubber hand-bulb. It then 
discharges through a small glass tube containing “ Hoolamite.” 
The charcoal removes any gas (other than carbon monoxide) which 
may produce a false test, unless present in large quantity. Inter- 
fering dusts and mists are stopped by cotton-wool filters, after the 
charcoal and before the “ Hoolamite.” Five permanent colours 
on pumice stone are placed for comparison in a sealed glass tube 
alongside the “ Hoolamite.” In using the detector, the bulb is 
squeezed three times, the tube of ‘‘ Hoolamite”’ is inserted, the 
the bulb is squeezed ten times more, and the carbon monoxide is 
estimated. Should the colour be indistinct, twenty squeezes 
are advisable. The carbon monoxide is then placed at half the 
corresponding shade for ten squeezes. No failures to indicate 
occurred at higher concentrations in air than o'07 and o'08 p.ct. 
Determinations are easily made in less than a minute; and no 
skill isrequired. Only one person in thirty has been found to have 
difficulty in determining the colour shades. The instrument is, 
it is added, proving a valuable aid in mining work, and for testing 
air round blast-furnaces, gas-producers, water-gas and coal-gas 
plants, and other places where carbon monoxide occurs. It may 
also be used to promote furnace economy by indicating carbon 
monoxide in flue gases. 








German Benzole for the Entente. 


The German authorities have, according to ‘ Das Gas- und 
Wasserfach,” expressed themselves willing in principle to dis- 
pense with the order making benzole extraction’ compulsory, pro- 
vided that the delivery under the Peace Treaty of 36,000 tons 
annually to the Allies, which necessitated the order, can be 
assured by other means. The authorities have suggested a volun- 
tary arrangement between all producers of benzole, by which the 
quantity should be guaranteed. The “ Wirtschaftliche Vereini- 
guog,” which is an association for marketing gas-works bye-pro- 
ducts, is in treaty with the works concerned, and has reason to 
hope that the requisite arrangement can be arrived at. In this 
they have been informed that they may count on full support 
from the Ministry of Commerce, which, failing a general agree- 
ment being reached, will be compelled, in conjunction with the 
*“ Wirtschaftliche Vereinigung,” to arrange for the requisitioning 
of benzole from works which stand out. 


ee 


“ Sandvik” Flexible Steel Belt Conveyors. 


The Sandviken Steel Works in Sweden some twelve years ago 
began to make flexible steel belts to be used for conveying pur- 
poses in various industries, where they have met with decided 
success. According to an article by Mr. Harry Carlson, of New 
York, in the “Gas Age-Record,” these “ Sandvik” belts are made 
from the very best Swedish charcoal steel, with a percentage of 
carbon of about 0°65, cold rolled, and hardened and tempered by 
a special process originated at the works named, and perfected 
after many years of experiment. To date about 1300 installations 
have been made for handling coal, coke, and many other mate- 
rials. The “Sandvik” belt has a specially hard, smooth, and 
dense surface, which is said to account for its great durability 
and high wear-resisting qualities. The manufacturing process 
also imparts properties that make it particularly adapted for con- 
veying hot material. It is remarked by the author that, as com- 
pared with flat rubber belts of the same width, the steel belt pos: 
sesses greater transverse rigidity, and therefore a higher capacity, 
as the edges, even with a one-sided load, do not yield in a down- 
ward direction. This allows a relatively broader part of the belt 
to be used for carrying the load. Again, in the case of a steel 
belt two-thirds of the width may be used without danger of spill- 
age, on account of the fact that it runs so smoothly. A special 
feature is the remarkable ease and simplicity with which material 
can be discharged at any desired point along the conveyor, with: 
out the use of cumbersome and expensive trippers. The belt does 
not stretch, and the tension devices are therefore very simple, 25 
they only have to take-up trifling variations in length, caused by 
changes of temperature. 





<i 


National Association of Technical Gas Pfficials——The Acting 
Secretary (Mr. A. Mason) intimates that the annual general meet- 
ing of the Association will be held on Thursday afternoon, June 22; 
at 3 o’clock, at the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HALE-YEARLY MEETING AT LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 


Members assembled in goodly numbers last Wednesday at Leighton Buzzard (the home of their President, 

Mr. H. G. Ruggles, who is Engineer, Manager, and Secretary there) to hold their half-yearly meeting. It 

was their third visit to the town, and as on the two previous occasions, the welcome extended to them 

was of the most cordial character—a welcome that was, in addition to the President, taken part in by Mr. 

R, Richmond, J.P., C.A. (the Chairman of the Company), who was an old friend, and Messrs. G. Garside, 
J. H. Green, and W. Gravely W. Willis (Directors). 


Tue Gas-Works. 


A pleasant time was spent inspecting the gas-works and ad- 
miring the adjacent rock garden and general surroundings. The 
works (which have been three times built on different sites) 
bave grown from very small beginnings to the modern and well- 
equipped condition in which they now are. From a souvenir 
brochure prepared for the occasion, it was learned that the Com- 
pany was formed in 1835; gas being introduced into the town in 
the same year. The original capital was £2500, divided into 125 
shares of £20 each. The prospectus (which was included in the 
brochure) stated that “the appropriation of the shares shall be 
confided to the Directors, who shall give preference in such 
appropriation to consumers of gas.” The present capital (less 
premiums and amount added on conversion) is £39,857, or £517 
per million c.ft.of gas sold. In 1836 the price of gas was reduced 
from 15s. to 14s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the first dividend of 2 p.ct. 
was declared in 1837. By 1914 the price had come down to 
2s. tod. per 1000 c.ft., from which very low figure circumstances 
in 1921 necessitated its increase to 5s. The quantity sold in 1884 
was 18 million c.ft., and in 1921 77 millions. The Company were 
one of the earliest to adopt the calorific power basis; and their 
standard price of 2s. rod. per 1000 c.ft. was one of the lowest in 
the country. 

The Company have their own sidings from the London and 
North-Western Railway into the works; and coal is delivered 
direct into store—the wagons being handled by means of a cap- 
stan driven by a gas-engine. The present gas-making plant 
consists of eight regenerative settings of 10 ft. horizontal retorts, 
hand-machine charged, and a Dellwik carburetted water-gas plant 
of a capacity of 120,000 c.ft. per day. The annular condensers, 
tower scrubber, and washer-scrubber are of ample capacity ; and 
there are two sets of exhausters of 20,000 and 15,000 c.ft. per 
hour. Of the three boilers, one is fitted with Turbine furnaces 
and Fergusson superheater, and the others with Meldrum furnaces. 
There are six purifiers, 16 ft. square by 5 ft. deep, with Weck 
centre-valve; and the station meter is of the Rotary type, having 
an hourly capacity of 20,000 c.ft. The Parkinson and Cowan 


station governor has 12-in. connections; the pressure being con- 


trolled by an automatic pressure changer supplied by the same 
firm. No. 1 gasholder, of 70,000 c.ft. capacity, is used as a car- 
buretted water-gas relief holder; and No. 2, of 180,000 c.ft. 
capacity, for mixed gas. The sulphate plant is of 10 cwt. per day 
capacity; and there is a tar dehydrating plant adapted from a 
disused benzole recovery apparatus. The distribution mains 
measure 25 miles. 

The compressing plant (which was subsequently referred to by 
Mr. Ruggles in his Presidential Address) consists of a Reavell 
compressor, of 12,000 c.ft. per hour capacity, steam driven, feed- 
ing into a receiver at 20 lbs. per sq. in. pressure. Until recently, 


the whole of the district was supplied by the mains going through | 


the centre of the town. By their 1914 Act, however, the Com- 
pany extended their limits of supply to take in various addi- 
tional parishes, though of these gas at present has only been 
taken to Wing. When the supply was extended to Wing in 1915, 
a booster was installed at the works, and gas supplied at 16 in. 
pressure through a 5-in. steel main. The estimated consumption 
in Wing was 2 million c.ft. per annum; but this increased to 
5 millions last year, so that it was impossible to maintain a satis- 
factory supply. The pressure in other outlying parts was also 
inadequate. Hence the high-pressure installation. 

Another feature in which much interest was shown (and which 
the President also described in his address) was the small vertical 
retort unit known as the “ Adaptable,” which is now in course of 
erection. This plant is a new introduction of Messrs. E. J. & i, 
Pearson, of Stourbridge, and will consist of two vertical retorts 

aving a capacity of 4 tons per day. It is situated in part of the 
coal-stores. In order to obtain the necessary height for the plant, 
part of the roof had to be removed, and a portion of the existing 
= at one end and side raised. The roof principals will be re- 

xed, The coal will be emptied from the wagons into a breaker- 
pe, and a bucket elevator will raise it into an overhead bunker 
—s a Capacity of 8 tons. It is proposed to instal a conveyor 
, touxhout the length of the coal-store, which will deposit the 
- at — desired. 

4 1920 the Company purchased some property in a prominent 
— in the High Street. A small but Geautien ananaeed 
pay cpened, and has proved of great advantage and convenience 
wh oP rag ser any who are enabled to see the most up-to-date 
date it Pipe A yr ype ig _eaee heating. Atalater 
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Af LUNCHEON. 
ter a pause for the taking of a photographic group, a move 

















was made to the Swan Hotel, in the High Street, where a party 
of between seventy and eighty members and friends sat down to 
luncheon, as the guests of the Chairman and Directors of the 
Leighton Buzzard Gas Company, with Mr. Richmond in the 
chair. The Loyal Toast having been honoured, 

Mr. RicuMmonp said it was a very great pleasure indeed to him 
to welcome the Association to Leighton; and he was proud to say 
that this was the third occasion on which he had had to do so. 
Perhaps there were not many gas company chairmen who had 
been so privileged. The first meeting of the Association in Leigh- 


_ ton, he thought, was in 1905; and then when Mr. Ruggles’s father 


was President, in 1908. He regretted that on the present occasion 
one or two old personal friends were not with them, among them 
Mr. J. T. Joliffe and Mr. John Carter. But, on the other hand, he 
was very pleased indeed to see present three very old friends— 
Mr. H. Wimburst, Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, and Mr. J. Davis. He 
hoped the Association would come again to Leighton Buzzard on 
some future occasion. 

Mr. H. Wimuurst (Sleaford) said he had been asked to propose 
a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors of the 
Leighton Buzzard Gas Company for the magnificent reception 
they had given the Association, and to Mr. Ruggles also for his 
warm welcome. From small beginnings, the Association had 
gone on and prospered, until now the members numbered 140. 
This was the 68th half-yearly meeting of the Association; and he 
thought he could claim to have attended 66 of them. He had 
done everything he could to support the Association, and hoped 
members following woild do likewise. They missed their Presi- 
dent’s father, who was a man to whom one naturally became 
greatly attached. 

Mr. Ricumonp acknowledged the vote, and remarked upon the 
good attendance of members, which he took as a compliment 
to the Gas Company. It was a matter of regret that one of the 
Directors, Mr. T. Bromhead Bassett, was unable to be present. 
He was pleased that Mr. Wimhurst had referred to Mr. Ruggles’s 
father. It was certainly a great loss to the Company, and to the 
Association, when he died. 

Mr. RuacGtes thanked the Chairman for presiding. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 
Subsequently the business meeting was held at the Corn Ex. 
change—under the presidency of Mr. H. G. RuGcctes, 


MinuTEs oF Last MEETING, 


The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read, and con- 
firmed; and the receipt was announced of various letters of 
regret at non-attendance from members and others connected 
with the industry—including Mr. Thomas Glover, of Norwich, 
and Mr. Thomas Hardie, the President of the Institution. 


New MEMBERS. 


Proposed by Mr. J. Davis (Gravesend), and seconded by Mr. 
C. G. Grimwoop (Sudbury), the following new members were 
elected: Mr. Ernest Hutchinson (Worksop), Mr. W. Mason (Oak- 
ham). and Mr. J. F. Simpson (Scunthorpe), 


REPORT AND BALANCE-SHEET. 


Mr. P. D. WatmsLey (Great Yarmouth) proposed the adoption 
of the Committee’s report and the balance-sheet. 


“ REporTs OF District Gas AssociATions.” 


Mr. Davis inquired whether anything had yet been done with 
regard to discovering ways and means for resuming the publica- 
tion of the “ Reports of District Gas Associations.” He thought 
something had been said about making a charge to the members 
for copies of these ‘ Transactions.” What was the result of the 
deliberations of the Committee appointed to go into the matter ? 

The PreEsIDENT said the Committee appointed saw the Editor 
of the ‘Gas JourNaL;” and he believed he was right in stating 
that his opinion was that the cost would be heavy. This was the 
sole reason for the publication’s being discontinued. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. Mainwaring) pointed out that 
the question was raised at the autumn meeting of the Association. 
He asked for the names of any members who would be prepared 
to subscribe for a copy of the “ District Association Reports ;"” 
and he did not get a single answer or a single letter with reference 
to the matter. The publishers naturally wanted some guarantee 
before incurring the expense of resuming publication. 

Mr. Davis said he attended the autumn meeting ; but he missed 
the Secretary’s remarks on that occasion. He was satisfied with 
the explanation, but was sorry the matter had fallen through. The 
members, he thought, would have been only too pleased to sub- 
scribe to the re-publication of what was a very valuable book. 

The Hon. Secretary said he would still be glad to take the 
names of any members who would be prepared to do so, 
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Mr. Davis said now that the matter had been clearly put before 
the members, he hoped they would take it up. 


Mr. Ruactes then delivered the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

My first duty and pleasure is to thank you for the honour you 
have conferred upon me by my election as President of this 
Association. On looking back upon the list of Past-Presidents 
who have so eminently filled this position, I appreciate the great 
responsibility I have incurred in accepting the office, as well as 
the confidence you have placed in me; and I hope, with the 
assistance and support of the Committee and members, to be 
able to discharge the duties to your satisfaction. 

Perhaps some of the members present will remember it was in 
1908 that the Association last visited Leighton Buzzard; and I 
give below a table showing the growth of the Company since 
that time. It will be noticed that the population of the district 
has remained practically stationary; and from this point of 
view the figures are interesting. It should be mentioned that in 
1915 we extended our mains to an outlying district, and secured 
290 additional consumers. 


Table showing the growth of Gas Consumption, &c., in Leighton 
Buzzard from 1908 to 1922. 


£ Gas No. of 
Coal Made | Consumers. , No, of 
Yeus a. | Gas Made, | Gas Sold. | per Ton Stoves, Popula- 
ear. oo: | C.Ft. C.Ft. of Coal | | on tion. 
Tons, Car- = Ordi- p, | Hire. | 


| bonized. | nary. 











1908 4898 | 53,406,000 | 50,080,000 10,900 666 | 1104 | 1130 | 10,374 
1921 6823 | 86,656,000 | 81,556,000 12,700 933 | 1791 1761 | 10,407 











Incr.; 1929 | 33,250,000 | 31,476,000 1,800 267 | 687 631 33 


Cie ee tee. a AS BM ae a os 61 p.ct. 
Consumers increased—ordinary and prepayment . 64 p.ct. 
Number of stoves increased . eed eke 64 p.ct. 
Population increasedonly .... . 0°3 p.ct. 


The rapid development of invention and research in the gas 
industry during recent years is almost bewildering, and especially 
is this the casein carbonizing methods. The engineer or manager 
who has at the present time to undertake the construction or re- 
construction of carbonizing plant is faced by the most embarrass- 
ing problem; and it is a matter of increasing difficulty and re- 
sponsibility for him to advise his directors or committee upon the 
most efficient and satisfactory all-round plant to adopt. Uptoa 
year or two ago the very remarkable results obtained from contin- 
uous vertical retorts with steaming seemed to point to that system 
as being far and away the best for cheap production of gas of a 
quality suitable for the majority of gas undertakings to supply ; 
but of late the Technical Press has frequently chronicled most 
startling figures in connection with production of gas by complete 
gasification plants. If the volume of the gas produced was the 
only consideration involved, the decision would not be so diffi- 
cult; but the questions of thermal value desired and percent- 
age of inerts admissible alter the whole matter. The calorific 
value of the gas which is to be supplied must always decide the 
system, or combination of systems, by which that gas is to be 
manufactured. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 


To meet the increasing demand for gas in our district, it was 
necessary a short time back to enlarge the gas-making plant by 
additional carbonizing plant or some other means; and it was 
decided that the better policy was to instal a carburetted water- 
gas plant rather than face the heavy capital outlay involved in 
extending our retort-house. Although we could probably have 
attained our object by means of blue water gas alone, it was con- 
sidered that, to obtain a greater flexibility, a carburetted water- 
gas plant would suit us better; and a Dellwik plant, by Messrs. 
R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., was installed early in 1920. We have 
found our selection to be justified, for not only have we been able 
to meet the demands for gas, but we have the advantage of being 
in a position to maintain a fairly constant calorific value, and to 
meet almost at a moment’s notice any sudden demand for an 
increased quantity of gas. 

The plant is operated from the ground level, and installed 
directly against the retort-house; the coke being delivered at the 
generator without any increased labour. By this arrangement, 
one man alone each shift is employed to carry out the whole of 
the operations at the plant, including the charging of the genera- 
tor and the attention to the engine, blower, and pumps. Had 
the boiler for raising steam for the plant been a separate one, 
it would have been possible for him to have attended to that also. 
The only time it is necessary for the operator to go on to the 
stage is once about every half-hour, when a charge of coke is 
raised by means of a steam hoist on to the stage and delivered 
into the generator. The arrangement adopted for interlocking 
the valves renders the plant absclutely fool-proof. 

The blower is of the positive type, and driven by a totally 
enclosed steam-engine; the gearing being of the laminated type 
running in oil baths, resulting in absence of noise. One feature 
in connection with this blower and engine is that it is only run- 
ning at its maximum speed during the blowing period. During 
the run, the engine is revolving at such a speed as just to turn it 
over its centres; and by this means we get a considerable saving 








in wear and tear and in steam consumption. This will be a point 
of interest to those who have a water-gas plant the blower of 
which is driven by a steam-turbine or other means, and which 
may be running continuously. 

One disadvantage, common to all water-gas plants, is the trouble 
experienced with dust and fliers coming from the stack valve; and 
if the plant is adjacent to a roadway with residential property 
alongside, it may be absolutely necessary to stop the nuisance, 
The firm who supplied our plant have recently put on the market 
a separate dust arrester, which can be fitted to existing plants; 
and it has been found totally to overcome the trouble. Both the 
blow and run gases pass through this. Water is contained in the 
arrester; the flow being automatically controlled by the air-blast 
mechanism. This intercepter serves as a primary washer; and 
the dust and fliers are drawn off once a day as sludge from the 
conical bottom of the intercepter, by means of a valve. On a 
recent visit to a works where this apparatus has been fixed, I saw 
that it was most efficient, and that no trouble was being experi- 
enced from back-pressure. 

By paying strict attention to the times of operating the carbu- 
retted water-gas plant and to the control of the temperatures, we 
get a fairly high duty, averaging 40,000 c.ft. of 300 B. th.U. gas per 
ton of coke when making “ blue” gas—i.e., 120 therms. The water 


- gas enters the foul main at three points at a temperature of about 


35° C.; and by this means we find it possible to admit up to 30 
p.ct. of “ blue” gas without making any appreciable difference to 
the calorific value of the mixed gas. 

VERTICAL RETORTS IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 

It has now become necessary to increase our coal gas making 
plant; and after careful consideration we decided to instal a 
small vertical unit, known as the “ Adaptable,” which is in course 
of erection. This plant has very recently been introduced by 
Messrs. E, J. & J. Pearson, of Stourbridge. It was hoped that 
the plant would have been in operation by the date of this meet- 
ing; but unavoidable delays have occurred which have hindered 
the progress of the work. I propose to give a short description of 
the plant, and enumerate a few of the special points claimed by 
the makers as to its simplicity of construction and, as its name 
implies, adaptability to manufacture either straight coal gas or 
water gas. With slight alteration it can be converted into a total 
carbonization plant. 

The unit consists of two vertical retorts, 30 in. by 10 in. inside 
at the top, with radiated corners, increasing to 33 in. by 13 in. at 
the bottom. The height of the retort is 12 ft., not including the 
charging and discharging ends. The retorts are surrounded by 
heating chambers which are controlled by separate secondary air 
supplies, so that the temperature at any point may be adjusted as 
desired. The arrangement of the heating chambers makes it pos- 
sible to utilize practically the whole extent of the retorts as car- 
bonizing area. Consequently, by maintaining a high temperature 
throughout, the process of steaming may be carried to the highest 
possible limit. This is a most important point. The whole unit 
is enclosed in a steel casing lined with firebrick. At the base is 
built the generator or producer, in which water gas may be gene- 
rated and passed up through heating chambers to supply ex- 
ternal heat to the retorts. Provision is made for the process of 
steaming in accordance with the usual practice in connection 
with vertical retorts. If it -is desired to use the plant for com- 
plete gasification, the steam and air would be admitted under 
the firebars. 

The coal is carried to an overhead bunker, of a capacity of 
about eight tons, by a mechanically driven elevator ; the feed 
to the retorts being regulated by the coal-valve connected to an 
auxiliary chamber, which is designed to contain sufficient coal 
for about three hours. This auxiliary chamber ensures a regular 
feed to the retorts, without the necessity of frequent operations of 
the coal-valve. The plant is designed to carbonize a minimum 
of 4 tons of coal per twenty-four hours. The makers claim a 
production per ton of coal when making coal gas, supplemented 
by steaming, of 18,000 c.ft. of 450 B.Th.U., which is equivalent to 
80 therms per ton. The plant can be adapted to the process of 
total carbonization, with a production of gas per ton of coal of 
50,000 c.ft. of 400 B.Th.U.—i.e., 200 therms per ton. These must 
be admitted to be very excellent attainments, when it is pointed out 
that the capital outlay required compares very favourably with 
the cost of a horizontal plant of similar capacity. Only one man 
per shift will be required to work the plant; and it is estimated 
that the cost of repairs and renewals is at least 30 p.ct. cheaper 
than for horizontals. 

The plant is situated in part of our coal-store; and to obtain the 
necessary height a portion of the existing roof was removed and the 
walls raised. In connection with the plant it is proposed to instal 
a conveyor throughout the length of the coal-store, which will 
deposit at any desired point coal whether required for this plavt 
or for the ordinary settings. 


DECLARED CALORIFIC VALUE. 


The declared calorific value of the gas to be distributed by aa 
undertaking must of necessity be determined by the gas-making 
systems in use; also the size and condition of the mains and 
services have an important bearing on the matter. At 
Leighton Buzzard, we have at the present time manual-machine 
charged horizontals and a carburetted water-gas plant. By ex: 
perience we find our best and most economical results are 
obtained by mixing 80 p.ct. of coal gas, having an average calorific 
value of 530 B.Th.U., with 20 p.ct. of blue water gas of about 
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300 B.Th.U., giving an average calorific value of 484 B.Th.U. 
On this basis we have declared a calorific standard of 480. It 
may be considered that our margin isa smallone; but the above- 
mentioned proportions allow a certain amount of flexibility in 
both the coal-gas and water-gas plants. Any falling-off in calo- 
rific value due to inferior coals, breakdown, &c., can be made-up 
by bringing the carburetter into use. 

In declaring the calorifie value of the gas to be supplied, current 
considerations, and not prospective ones, had to be taken into 
account. Another point which weighed with us in declaring a 
quality identical with that which we were supplying immediately 
preceding the granting of our Order was that by so doing we 
avoided the double complication, from the consumers’ point of 
view, of a change in the basis of charge, as well as a change in 
the calorific value of the gas, and were able to give a direct com- 

arison of the price per therm with the price per rooo c.ft.; thus 
minimizing the suspicion with which the change was viewed by 
some consumers, who do not realize that the change from sale 
by volume to sale on the heat-unit basis is the greatest protection 
that the publ’c pas ever had in connection with gas supply— 
I venture to say that there is no commodity purchased by the 
public as to which their interests are so effectively protected as 
gas. T. assist our consumers to understand why the alteration 
in the basis of charge was made, we distributed leaflets showing 
the object of the change, and giving a clear illustration of how to 
check the number of therms charged for. 


COMPRESSING PLANT. 

To overcome the difficulty of inadequate district pressure, we 
have recently installed a compressing plant and laid a high- 
pressure main to the centre of our district. The compressor 
is of the quadruplex type, and was supplied by Messrs. Reavell, 
of Ipswich. It has four compressing cylinders, arranged in the 
form of a Maltese cross; the pistons being driven from a common 
crank pin. Gas is drawn in and discharged from each cylinder 
in turn during each revolution. Consequently there is a very 
steady flow and discharge—in fact, it is quite feasible to fix a 
meter on the suction side to measure the quantity of gas passing. 
The compressor is driven by a vertical steam-engine, direct 
coupled, and is capable of compressing 12,000 c.ft. of gas per 
hour to 100 lbs. pressure. Arrangement is made by which the 
engine is automatically slowed-down and speeded-up according 
to the demand, so that a constant predetermined pressure is 
maintained. 

Gas is supplied to the compressor through a 6-in. pipe, which 
is fed from the gasholder outlet (12 in. meee 9 From there it 
passes through a 4-in. pipe into a receiver 18 ft. long by 6 ft. in 
diameter, made from a disused boiler shell. The pressure of the 
gas is raised from 6 in. to 20 Ibs., and discharged into two mains 
through suitable governors, which reduce the pressure to 5 lbs. 
and 2 lbs, respectively; aset of gauges recording the pressures at 
the receiver and governor outlets. A 4-in. high-pressure main 
carries the gas for a distance of just over a mile, and feeds intoa 
set of duplicate district governors. From the outlet of these, 
branches are taken and connected into three low-pressure mains. 
The governors are set to maintain a constant outlet pressure of 
4 inches. 

The pipes used were of steel, and have plain ends. The 
joints were made by butting the ends together, and were oxy- 
acetylene welded. They were tested up to 110 lbs. pressure. 
The pipes and governors were supplied and fixed by Gas Distri- 
bution, Ltd., of Nuneaton. A 5-in. diameter main was also con- 
nected to the receiver, and delivers gas at 2 lbs. pressure into an 
existing main near the gas-works which supplies a district three 
miles away. This main was laid some years ago for low pressure, 
and is therefore not at present suitable for use as a high-pressure 
main. It is proposed to relay this at an early date. 


VARIABLE QUALITY OF COAL, 


_ The Gas Regulation Act penalizes undertakings for supply- 
ing gas of a lower quality than the declared value ; but if asupply 
of good and uniform quality of coal is not assured, how can they 
be expected to maintain their standard? As a protection against 
unjust penalties being levied for a deficient quality, it may be 
found necessary to make frequent tests of the calorific value of 
the coal delivered as well as of the gas supplied; and only by this 
means will it be possible to prove conclusively to.the “ powers 
that be” that any deficiency which may occur is due to circum- 
stances entirely beyond the control of those who are responsible 
for the manufacture of the gas supplied. 

It is now most essential that our principal raw material should 
be purchased on a qualitative basis, instead of by the existing 
vague and unsatisfactory method, which conveys only the name of 
the colliery or district whence the supplies are drawn. We know 
from experience what wide variations exist in the quality and 
characteristics of coals from the same seam; and though the 
Price is ruled to a great extent by the district from which the coal 
comes, yet it is often experienced that supplies from a first-class 
colliery are received which, from a gas-making point of view, are 
very inferior to consignments from a second.class district. 

It has been suggested that the collieries themselves should 
classify and grade coals from the various seams; but it is hardly 
to be expected that, so long as they can continue to sell shale and 

t at the same price as coal, any steps will be taken by them to 
amend the present state of things. It therefore appears that, if 
Peed improvement in this respect is to be made, the initiative will 

ave to be taken by the purchasers; and we are, unfortunately 





not able to follow the example of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company of establishing a testing laboratory near the collieries. 
A step in the right direction would be to insist on a clause being 
inserted in coal contracts whereby an allowance shall be granted 
by the colliery off the contract price for excess amounts of ash and 
moisture. 

The selection of the most suitable coals for gas-making pur- 
poses is of the greatest importance to us all; and I submit that 
the need for up-to-date tables of reference, containing statistics 
setting out, among other important information, the thermal 
value, composition, ash content, and suitability or otherwise of 
the coals for carbonizing in either verticals or horizontals, would 
be of inestimable value to the industry. The collection of this 
information would, of course, take time; but the fund of useful 
particulars obtained would more than compensate for the cost 
expended thereon. At the present time each undertaking must 
find out for itself the suitability or otherwise of the various 
classes of coal offered to it; whereas, if a reliable book of refer- 
ence, giving the analysis of the gas-making coals in the kingdom 
were available, we should then know something of the fuels which 
we are asked to purchase. One recalls that in earlier days, both 
in “ King’s Treatise ” and “ Newbigging,” such tables were com- 
piled by the late Mr. Paterson and others; but of recent years 
nothing systematic has been done in this direction. 


CONSUMERS’ METERS. 


During the past year or two, the number of consumers’ meters 
on our district which have had to be changed on account of 
faulty registration has considerably increased; and I have made 
very careful investigations as to the condition of the interior of a 
number of them which have been sent away for repairs. In more 
than 70 p.ct. of the cases, the defect was due to leaky diaphragms 
caused by the leathers having become dry and porous. This, 
perhaps, is not to be wondered at when we consider the changed 
composition of the gas which we have been forced to supply 
during the past few years. Up to recent times, gas carried its 
own lubricant and solvents; and prior to the practice of extract- 
ing such constituents as benzole and toluole, the deleterious de- 
posits which are now found in meters, mains, and fittings were to 
a large extent carried through in solution and consumed. There 
are, however, several causes which are responsible for the in- 
creased percentage of faulty meters; overworking being most 
probably a frequent cause of failure. A meter, which was of 
ample capacity when fixed a number of years back, may to-day be 
required to deal with a volume of gas much in excess of its nor- 
mal capacity. Especially is this the case when cooking and illu- 
mination loads coincide; and when a consumer decides to have 
additional gas appliances fixed, due regard should be paid to the 
capacity of the meter in use, as it is only to be expected that when 
worked to excess a meter will wear-out sooner, and repairs will be 
required more frequently. 

It is not a difficult matter to keep a record of additional gas 
consuming appliances which are installed by the undertaking; 
but it sometimes happens that a local plumber or gasfitter is 
called upon to supply and fix gas-fires, geysers, &c., and it is only 
when a complaint of unsatisfactory service is received from the 
consumer that the cause of the trouble is located. To overcome 
this difficulty, it should be insisted upon that particulars of every 
additional apparatus so fixed must be immediately notified to 
the gas undertaking. 

The change in the composition of the present-day gas points 
to the fact that the tin-cased dry meter, which has fulfilled its 
duty more or less satisfactorily for upwards of half-a-century, is 
now no longer able to withstand the more exacting demands 
required of it; and in the near future our meter manufacturers 
will perhaps evolve a strongly made and accurate measuring 
instrument constructed of easily replaced standard parts which 
can be fitted in situ, and thus avoid the excessively high costs 
occasioned by having to stock a large number of meters for use 
in place of those away for repairs. It will be admitted that it 
would be a distinct advantage that any new type of consumer’s 
meter introduced should register the number of therms passed. 

Under existing statutory conditions, a gas-meter must of neces- 
sity be a sealed instrument—thus precluding any cleaning or 
adjustment of the mechanism; and the fact that it has to work 
over long periods without attention imposes very severe condi- 
tions. Again, it is often fixed in some out-of-the-way place, 
such as a coal cellar, where it is subjected to the influence of 
damp and extremes of temperature. When these circumstances 
are considered, the question arises whether it is not a paying 
proposition to have all meters periodically overhauled —say, 
after ten years’ work—as some undertakings have made a practice 
of doing. The cost entailed, especially at to-day’s high prices, 
would be a serious item in our revenue accounts; but the reduc- 
tion in the figure for unaccounted-for gas would be a set-off 
against the expenditure. A meter may continue to work long 
after a defect has developed; but sufficient time may elapse 
between the development of the first defect and the final failure to 
render the service unremunerative, owing to all the gas passed 
not being registered. 

There is another matter worth attention—to encourage the 
consumer regularly to check the gas consumption for himself. 
This is especially necessary now he is asked to pay for therms 
instead of cubic feet. Although much has been done in the way 





of issuing instructions on how toread meters, it is surprising what a 
large number of intelligent consumers there are who are entirely 
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ignorant of the procedure. The public seem to harbour a sinister 
suspicion regarding gas undertakings and their meters ; and if they 
were educated to read their own meters and control their own 
gas consumption, a great deal of this suspicion would, I feel sure, 
disappear. 

PREPAYMENT CONSUMERS. 


It has been the policy of this Company to cultivate the use of 
the slot meter as much as possible by including in each installa- 
tion a good-class cooker and two lighting points free of cost. 
Although the capital outlay involved has been high, yet the cost 
has been justified by the fact that the consumers are provided 
with a handy and economical means of cooking and lighting, of 
which they take full advantage, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the average consumption of each slot-meter consumer is nearly 
20,000 c.ft. per annum; and although the population of the dis- 
trict has remained ‘practically stationary during the past ten 
years, the number of slot meters in use has increased by 35 p.ct. 
during that time—and this without any reduction in the number 
of ordinary meters fixed. 

The system of collection and keeping the accounts is simplified 
by the use of the card system; the meters being cleared every 
six weeks. The cash, after being brought to the office twice each 
day, is totalled and balanced with the amount of cash received as 
entered on the cards. At the end of each collection the quantity 
of gas consumed and the cash collected are entered in the slot 
rental book, and the totals brought forward in the general rental 
each quarter. 

In common with other undertakings, the cost of altering the 
wheels as the price of gas was advanced was felt to be a very 
serious burden; and when the price has been reduced we have 
not altered the meters, but returned to the consumer each quarter 
the difference between the cash required and the total of the 
amount of cash in the box. This system has worked smoothly, 
and has the advantage of providing a ready means of recovering 
shortages, also small payments for fittings, residuals, &c. 


RESIDUALS. 

Coke.—The market value of coke has fallen considerably in the 
past six months; the decrease ina large number of districts being 
much greater per ton than the reduction which has been made in 
the price of coal. Last year, owing to the coal strike, coke was 
brought into greater use than ever before; and the public had an 
opportunity of finding out the advantages of employing a smoke- 
less fuel and the method of obtaining the best results from its use. 
It is up to us to do all we possibly can to increase our local coke 
trade, by providing the grade of fuel best suited to the require- 
ments of our particular locality. Certainly, some of the additional 
business secured during the strike should be maintained, to the 
advantage both of the users and ourselves. 

Tar.—The outlook for tar during the present year does not ap- 
pear particularly bright. Although we may expect a large de- 
mand for dehydrated tar for use on roads, yet the prices realized 
will apparently be considerably below those ruling last year. I 
should like to mention the great assistance which the Com- 
mercial Section of this Association has rendered to its members 
by the issue of monthly certificates of the market value of this 
residual. By this means, the fall in price has undoubtedly been 
steadied. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The profit to be derived from the manu- 
facture of sulphate of ammonia is at the present time almost a 
negligible quantity, and will, I fear, remain so until the price of 
sulphuric acid is reduced to a reasonable figure. The increasing 
demand for neutral and dry sulphate containing a high nitrogen 
content will necessitate additional expenditure on those plants not 
adapted for the manufacture of a product which will meet these 
demands; and under the present high cost of materials it is, to 
those having old-type plants in use, a matter for serious consider- 
ation whether sufficient profit can be made under existing condi- 
tions to warrant the extra outlay. 


NAPHTHALENE. 

We have been considerably troubled at intervals with naphtha- 
lene stoppages, both on the works and the district. During last 
summer these became so acute (totalling 844 blocked services 
during the month of June) as to demand special measures being 
taken to deal with them. We have tried at different times, and 
with varying success, most of the modern remedies; but my ex- 
perience is that a method of treatment which will prove effective 
at one time with certain conditions may be quite ineffectual at 
other times and under different conditions. During 1917-1918, 
when we were washing for the recovery of benzole and toluole, 
we were constantly having some part of the works mains partially 
choked. A blockage occurred in the inlet to one of our gasholders, 
and resulted in a very serious explosion and fire, as the back- 
pressure created blew the water seal of the station meter, allow- 
ing a quantity of gas to escape. Thestation meter, meter-house, 
and a portion of our offices were completely destroyed. 

After this serious mishap, steps were immediately taken to ex- 
tract the naphthalene which had been absorbed by the wash oil 
by the use of a supplementary condenser and evaporating tray 
placed between the still and the main condenser. The process 
proved very satisfactory, and was continued until we dismantled 
our benzole-recovery plant. We are now using “ Solvit” in one 
chamber of our washer, at the rate of about ro gallons per million 
cubic feet passed, and for the past six months have had no block- 
ages whatever on the works. 

For dealing with naphthalene deposits on the district, we use a 








Parkinson vaporizer, with ordinary paraffin oil asa solvent. This 
is fixed immediately on the outlet of the station governor. The 
apparatus was fixed in June last year, when the number of naph- 
thalene stoppages averaged about thirty each day. The oil was 
vaporized at the rate of 10 gallons per million cubic feet of gas 
passed. By August, the complaints had dropped to an average 
of six each day, and the consumption of oil was reduced to 
5 gallons per million. Since December, we have had an average 
of only two stoppages each day, and have used the vaporizer only 
intermittently. 


DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT RECORDS FOR SMALL WORKS, 

One of the essentials to the management of a distribution de- 
partment is a handy and compact system (not entailing a lot of 
office work) whereby the executive has all the information relating 
to the district available at a moment’s notice. As a result of the 
previously mentioned fire at the works in 1918, all our records 
were destroyed; so that a favourable (?) opportunity was created 
for the inception of some really efficient method of keeping these 
records. Doubtless most of you know, from past experience, the 
great waste of time and money which occurs in so many cases, 
such as: A leak reported in a road—no one knows where to find 
the main; blockage in main, perhaps a syphon buried—no record ; 
and choked or corroded service pipes—laid perhaps thirty years 
ago, and which may make two or three right-angle turns under 
the roadway. 

Seeing that similar troubles are the common experience of many 
managers of small works, I considered it might be interesting, and 
perhaps helpful, if I described the card-index system we have in- 
augurated for dealing with the distribution side of our business. 
The system is indexed alphabetically under street and road 
names ; and in a district of this size, or smaller, it is very simple 
and handy. Possibly in a much larger district it might be more 
convenient to index alphabetically in each of several districts. 
It is built-up of the following cards, all 54 in. by 3% in., and it 
will be obvious that one has only to turn-up in the cabinet any 
road or street required in order to have all the information, from 
mains to consumers’ meters and appliances, at hand. 

Blue Cavds—Mains.—These are supplementary to a record of 
mains drawn on a large ordnance map. As you know, it is im- 
possible to get any details of connections, &c., on such a map. 
We therefore have one or more blue cards, as required, for each 
street, with all particulars, and where necessary, as is generally 
the case, dimensioned sketches. When starting to collect infor- 
mation afresh, as in our case, every time a main is bared for any 
purpose whatsoever, the fitter responsible has to bring in all details 
as to depth, precise locality, &c., immediately upon completion of 
the job. This information is entered on the cards; and in this 
way a complete record will ultimately accumulate. 

Pink Cards for Services.—A separate card is made out for every 
service, when put in or opened up for any purpose; the fitter re- 
sponsible bringing in all particulars as in the case of the main 
cards. Where necessary, a sketch is given on the card. 

Red Cards for Governors and Valves.—These—one for each 
governor or valve on the district (excluding, of course, ordinary 
service main cocks)—are very necessary, as it is essential to know 
not only the precise locality of any such, but to be able toturn-up 
at a moment’s notice particulars as to size, &c., or when last over- 
hauled ; periodical attention being absolutely necessary for all. 

Salmon Cards for Public Lamps.—In these days of curtailed 
public lighting it is not always a simple matter to find out, in the 
office, whether a certain lamp is in use this season, or was last. 
These cards (provided, of course, that each lamp is numbered to 
agree with its corresponding card) will answer these and similar 
questions, and will also show at a glance just how much any in- 
dividual lamp costs in a season for mantles, repairs, &c. In this 
way attention is drawn to any lamp which is extra heavy on 
maintenance, and the matter can then be remedied. It is, of 
course, necessary that those responsible for keeping the lamps in 
order should note the numbers of the lamps on which all materials 
are used. 

White Cards for Syphons—We have had a great deal of trouble 
owing to missing records and lost main syphons. These cards 
are, we believe, now complete enough to obviate any difficulty in 
future; and in connection with the main syphon cards (which you 
will note are numbered), we have a syphon book, in which every 
syphon is sketched and correspondingly numbered, which the man 
takes out with him when he pumps the syphons. From his entries 
the cards are kept posted up. We can therefore tell at a glance 
if any syphon has missed its periodical pumping, or if more tar or 
water has accumulated than usual. : 

The service syphon cards are similar, and are distinguished 
readily from the main cards by the blue cross, These have no 
numbers, and no corresponding book, as there are few syphons 
on services which it is necessary to pump periodically. 

Yellow Cards for Maintenance.—One of these is made out for 
each different premises included in our maintenance scheme ; and 
by them can be seen if and when a maintenance fitter’s call is due 
at any premises, and if any are heavier than normal on calls. 
These are, of course, used in connection with maintenance countet- 
foil books, which the occupier signs at every call. 

Green Cards for Customers’ Appliances.—These have been de- 
signed to complete in the one cabinet our record of the distribu- 
tion side of our business. You will see they deal (one card for 
each customer or premises) with the whole of the Company’s pro- 
perty on the premises, and in the case of meters only, with con- 
sumers’ own, where they have to be read by our inspector. “The 
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BLUE CARD—Mains. 


CHURCH STREET, LINSLADE. 








6 in. cast-iron main. 
Laid by 
Under gutter on left hand side of road from Church Street to New 





in February, 1900. 


Road ; 4 ft. out from edge of kerb, with 2 ft. 3 in. cover. 


















PINK CARD—Services. 


ADDRESS ; ASHWELL STREET, No. 38. 











Old service supplying 3 houses inadequate. 


New j in. service put in for 1 house only, by Smith, 7/6/21. 





On the back of the card appears a sketch plan of service. 





RED CARD—Governors and Valves. 
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WHITE CARD—Service Syphons. 
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YELLOW CARD—Maintenance. 


FRONT.—Similar ruling is continued on the back. 
High Street. St. Andrew's Church. 
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GREEN CARD—Customers’ Appliances. 
FRONT. 
Address. | Bridge Street, Leighton. 
Customer. Messrs. Brown and Sons, Ltd. 
Meter. | Ordinary. 
} 
Deposit or Reference. £2. Paid, 6/12/02. 


























10-Lt. Ord. 652106 P. and C. 
new /20. Fixed 7/6/20 by 
C. K. 


Meter. Cooker. | Fire. Fittings. 
10-Lt. Ord. 6757600/09 Cavan | Dogo. Hire. ‘* Minerva ”’ Private 
repd. 1919. Fixed 6/7/19} J.C. 7/6/20. | Hire. property. 
by J.C. | J. C. 7/6/20 
| 











cards are not, of course, intended to apply to consumers’ private 
stoves or gas fittings. Dealing, as these do, with meter, cooking, 
heating, and lighting appliances, they eliminate such cumbersome 
work as the keeping of meter, stove hire, and hire fitting ledgers, 
and have the further advantages of showing at one look how long 
meters or appliances have been fixed, or when the meter was last 
repaired, &c.; or if removed, when, by whom, and why. 

OF course, when a card is filled up and there is no room for 
further entries (this cannot happen in the case of main and service 
cards), it is replaced in the cabinet by a fresh card, on to which 
all the essential information is carried forward; the filled cards 
being filed elsewhere for reference. This leaves only live cards in 
the cabinet—on the loose-leaf ledger principle. 


STOCK CARDS. 


We have also inaugurated a card-index system for stock keeping 
and stocktaking. It consists of three kinds of cards, one of each 
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The bottom half is a repetition of above (as is also the reverse side). 








being made out for every separate article stocked or used. All 
are filed together, alphabetically, such as: 


Tins—Cooker,D go, Drip .. . 
Mantles, ‘'C,'’ Special Maintenance . 
Brackets—Slot—‘‘ C '’—S. Swing . 


Indexed under T. 


M. 
B., &c., &. 


” ” 


The blue card has entered upon it all articles received into | 


store, either from makers or returned by fitters. 

On the white cards are entered all goods issued or delivered 
from stores. 

You will see that for most articles, in a small works like 
Leighton Buzzard, these cards will last a considerable time 
before getting filled up. 

At the close of each month, the blue and white cards are ruled 
across with a red ink line and totalled up—the totals being 
carried to the grey or stock cards. From these stock cards, not 
only can the stock of any article be seen at a glance at any time, 
but also what quantities are used and received during any period 
—say, a month or a year. 

In bringing my address to a close, I feel I have not been able 
to put before you anything very new or of extraordinary interest. 
But I hope your time has not been spent unprofitably ; and I thank 
you for the patience with which you have listened to me. 


The President Thanked. 


Mr. W. B. Farguuar (Ilford) proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President. They must ali, he said, agree that the address 
contained a large amount of very valuable information. They 
would be keenly interested to know how the new vertical retort 
installation turned out. He trusted it would be a success, be- 
cause it was a plant which he was sure was badly needed in 
moderate-sized works. 

Mr. H. R. Wimuurst (Bury St. Edmunds), seconding, said the 
address was full of interest. It dealt with all the problems which 
were besetting the engineers of small and moderate-sized works, 
and enabled them to realize the difficulties in running such works. 
Mr. Ruggles had that morning shown them a very up-to-date little 
works. His method of card-indexing was admirable. 


THE CARBONIZATION OF Coat IN Gas-GENERATORS, 


Mr. SamMuEL Moore (London) then read a paper on “ The 
Carbonization of Coal in Gas-Generators,” which, together with 
a report of the discussion, will be found on pp. 262-65. 

The Vice-PrEsipENT (Mr. T. F. Canning, of Southend) said 
he had great pleasure in proposing a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Moore for his very able and interesting paper. He had 
gone to a great amount of trouble and put a lot of time into it. 
They were all dealing in everyday practice with the question of 
carbonization; and they had to see that out of their coal-gas 
plants they got the maximum efficiency. They all knew the care 
and supervision that was required to do this. Also in the case 
of water-gas plants they had to have very careful supervision to 
secure the maximum efficiency. With a total gasification system, 
they had the two plants combined ; and one of the problems those 
who were tackling this matter would have to solve would be to 
get the maximum efficiency out of each separate process in that 

lant. If Mr. Moore by this method of his was able to do that, 

e would have taken them avery great stepforward. He claimed 
a great number of advantages for bis plant; and it was their wish 
that he should meet with every success. They were particularly 
grateful to him for having come to the meeting at considerable 
inconvenience to himself, in view of the fact that he was in- 
disposed. 

Mr. E. F. Kgasie (Southtown) seconded the vote, which was 
cordially passed. 

















New Office BEARERS. 

The following office-bearers were then elected : 

President.—Mr. T. F. Canning, Southend. 

Vice-President.—Mr. E. F. Keable, Gorleston and Southtown. 

Committee—Mr. C. G. Grimwood, Mr. P. D. Walmsley, and 

Mr. J. R. Bradshaw (for one year in place of Mr. Keable). 

Auditors.—Messrs. Mallett and Venner, re-elected. 

Secretary and Treasuvey—Mr. W. H. Mainwaring, Lincoln, 

re-elected. 

Mr. A. W. SuMNER (Grays), in proposing Mr. Canning as Pre- 
sident, said he was well known to most of them. It was unneces- 
sary to say much about him now, because the members would 
have full opportunity of seeing how valuable a man he was. 
There was no doubt he would fill the position with credit to the 
Association. 

Mr. KEaBLE seconded, and said that, though he had only 
known Mr. Canning a short time, he had already learned to value 
his experience. 

Mr. CanninG, in acknowledging his election, assured the mem- 
bers that he would do everything possible to maintain the high 
standard of the Association. 


PLaceE oF NEXT MEETING. 

The PresIpENT said the Committee’s suggestion was that the 
next meeting, usually held in September, should be in London. 
It had been found to be the most suitable place for the autumn 
meeting. 

This was agreed to. 


A Votre oF THANKS. 


On the proposition of Mr. SHADBOLT, seconded by Mr. Davis, 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the President, other officers, 
and the Committee. Mention was made of the excellent services 
rendered to the Association by Mr. Mainwaring, as Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


INSTITUTION BENEVOLENT Funp. 


The PresipEnT said the Committee recommended that a dona- 
tion of five guineas be made to the Benevolent Fund of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 

This was agreed to, on the proposition of Mr. SHADBOLT, 
seconded by Mr. Davis. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The members afterwards took tea; and in the evening the 
annual dinner was held at the Swan Hotel—a very enjoyable 
time being spent. 


VISIT TO LUTON ON APRIL 27. 
Messrs. Davis’s Hospitality. 


The excellence of the work carried out at the Luton Works 
of the Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd., is manifest in every department 
of that factory ; and the general impressions brought away are of 
effective organization and of the attention given to the com- 
fort of the human machine. Control of the widely diverse de- 
partments of the works is admirably decentralized from the Chief 
through the Works Manager and Heads of Departments; while 
the existence of a Works Committee—not a sleeping partner— 
reassures the rank-and-file, and is one of many factors that 
make a “ happy family” of the Luton establishment. Their com- 
fort is surely as well served as by any management in the 
country; and it pays. The canteen accommodation consists of 
two large rooms (one just completed), adequate kitchen appoint: 
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ments, a billiard room, a refreshment bar, and roomy cloak- 
rooms and lavatories. Outside are two perfect En tout cas tennis 
courts and a bowling green whose turf might be envied at 
Wimbledon ; while a sports ground not far distant offers ideal 
conditions for football, cricket, and hockey. The works 
possesses its own first-aid station with a surgery and separate 
rooms for men and women. A highly-trained “orderly” is 
always in attendance, whose efficient service is said to save many 
man-hours of work. 

Over fifty members of the Eastern Counties Association assem- 
bled at the works before 11.30 last Thursday, the majority being 
conveyed by motor by the Davis Company from Leighton 
Buzzard, where the Spring Meeting took place the previous day. 
They were divided into parties, and commenced the tour of 
inspection and instruction under the guidance of Mr. Harold 
Davis (the Managing Director), Mr. Twigg (the Technical Mana- 
ger), Mr. Blackwell (the Works Manager), and Messrs. Clift, Ure, 
and Donnelly (Heads of Departments). The main road through 
the works roughly divides the foundry part from the fitting and 
furnishing shops, while the lay-out is such as to secure a con- 
tinuous movement of materials through the various processes from 
an “in” siding where foundry coke, pig-iron, sand, &c., arrive to 
an “out” siding where the finished goods are platform-loaded 
from the warehouse for dispatch. 


Tue PATTERN SHOP AND CorE-MAKING. 


Wood patterns are used but little in their work. All moulding 
for light castings is done with iron patterns obtained as follows. 
From an original in plaster is taken a matrix in lead and tin alloy, 
which can be worked almost like cheese; from this three or four 
iron “ originals ” are cast; and finally as many as thirty or forty 
working patterns are run from the latter. In the case of very 
small parts—such as burners—several impressions are arranged on 
one plate, which the moulder uses on each half of his box. 

Core-making is a fine art and interesting at all times; but 
especially is this the case when so many very small castings are 
required. A core must be very strong, yet possess a continuous 
vent hole for the passage of gases evolved in the casting. It 
must have a fine surface, yet be porous and easily disintegrated. 
At the Diamond Foundry they are made of a mixture of sharp 
sand, clay, and treacle, and after being burnt have all these 
characteristics. Most of the light core-making is done by women ; 
but it was astonishing to see the rapid and accurate work of a blind 
ex-soldier employed in the shop. 


THE Founpry. 


The moulding sand is from Leighton Buzzard quarries. A 
definite quantity of fresh sand is regularly sent into the foundry, 
after being thoroughly mixed with the old and by a neat plant 
of centrifugal machines and elevators. Its suitability may be 
roughly gauged by squeezing a handful and noting its adhesive- 
ness. A Roots blower functions with the cupola, which at 
present supplies 35 to 38 tons a day; though the capacity of the 
foundry full out is 70 tons. Messrs. Davis have adopted the 
principle of delivering the molten metal to the moulders, who 
run their work with hand ladles. For this service they have to 
pay a nominal sum. 

The castings are dressed with wire brush, file, emery wheel, 
and rumbler, are then checked, and, if passed, noted in the 
moulder’s book. The even texture and grey colour throughout 
of the smallest casting are noteworthy, and ensure reliability and 
easy working in subsequent processes. 


ASSEMBLING AND TESTING. 


Time allowed but a perfunctory glance into the machine shop 
and tool room ; and the parties then passed through the foundry 
stock room, observed the grinding shop (where the surface finish 
is graded-up from a wet wheel toa fine polishing bob), and entered 
the stove blacking department. Here the castings are sprayed 
by compressed air and stoved at about 400° Fahr. They are 
then ready for assembling; and it was noticed that a screw- 
driver seemed the most important implement in this operation. 
The foreman tester then has his decisive verdict to make on 
cooker, fire, or geyser ; and his meters and gauges are reckoned 
as proof positive of satisfaction or a “ waster.” The pressure for 
testing is 30-1oths, and an average calorific power is taken as 450 
B.Th.U. Thence to the finished goods house and the siding, for 
showroom or stock. 

ENAMELLING. 


Mention must be made of this process, in which, as elsewhere, 
order reigns supreme. The component materials—borax, felspar, 
colours, &c.—are stored in bins until it is time for certain propor- 
tions of them to be melted and mixed in a furnace, whence the 
mass is run into water to prevent its conglomeration. Grinding- 
down with water completes the preparation of the enamel for 
Spraying on to the casting. Drying-off in a hot room takes about 
two hours, when the parts are ready to be handled into the fur- 
nace by a “horse-and-fork.” For success in enamelling—this 
does not occur readily to the lay mind—the ingredients of the 
enamel must have the same coefficient of expansion as the metal 
it will adorn. 

A hasty visit only could be paid to the furnace demonstration 
toom, where a Davis reversible regenerating forced-draught fur- 
Nace was under fire. With a temperature of 1050° C., the flue 
Bases register only 60° C. and the efficiency is 4o'1 p.ct. 

Geyser work and copper spinning, and sheet-iron cutting and 











stamping having been given attention, the parties had completed 
the practical side of a gas-stove factory ; but the power behind it 
all remained. 

SciEnTIFIC CONTROL. 


There were seen an experimental shop, where models of new 
appliances and of improvements to old ones are turned out; a 
testing room, with a calorimeter kettle showing hard facts, and 
where Science is not allowed to be blind to everyday conditions 
of practice ; chemical apparatus for the investigation of optimum 
composition of iron castings for different purposes, and photo- 
graphic apparatus for examination of its texture. Not many 
years ago, manufacturers might have smiled at such work; but 
luckily it is now more and more realized how essential is research. 


LUNCHEON. 


After the tour of inspection the members collected in the can- 
teen, and shortly afterwards sat down, sixty-five in all being pre- 
sent, to an excellent luncheon at the invitation of the Company. 
It was served in the large new dining room. Afterwards— 


Mr. H. G. RuaG.es (the President of the Association) rose to pro- 
pose a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs, Davis for inviting them to 
make such an enjoyable and instructive visit. It was not the first time 
the Association had visited the Diamond Foundry, as they had been 
entertained there in 1908, and had received then the same cordial re- 
ception. They were certainly all struck by the wonderful organization 
of the works, They all strove to attain efficiency and economy ; and 
Messrs. Davis & Co. had undoubtedly realized both—from start to 
finish. Much was due to the good feeling which existed between all 
ranks ; and this was to be expected when they saw how splendidly the 
employees were catered for. The Company were a power not only in 
Luton but throughout the industry. In Leighton Buzzard gg p.ct. of 
the gas-stoves were Davis. On behalf of the Association he thanked 
them most heartily. 

Alderman R. Ricumonp, J.P. (Chairman of the Leighton Buzzard 
Gas Company), in seconding the vote of thanks, wished to supplement 
the President's remarks. It was most gratifying that such an excellent 
visit should have been added to the success of the Leighton Buzzard 
meeting. The Company’s hospitality at the luncheon reminded him 
of old Ascot days. He thanked them cordially. 

Mr. J. Davis (Gravesend) thought the vote had been admirably put 
and seconded. He now proposed the health and long success of the 
Company. After this toast had been honoured with enthusiasm by 
all present, 

Mr. Cyrit Davis rose amid applause, and said he did so on his 
brother's (Mr. Harold Davis, Managing Director) behalf. They much 
appreciated the kind remarks that had been made, and were glad to 
feel they were able to interest the members of the Association in gas- 
appliance manufacture. He thought they had been impressed, and 
was sorry time had not permitted them to see more—especially the 
showroom department. At meetings of the Eastern Counties Asso- 
ciation he and his brother felt at home, for the members had visited 
the Diamond Foundry more than once, and their father was a member 
of the Association; and invitations to attend their meetings were 
always greatly appreciated. He and his brother had received their 
school knowledge and education from Eastern Counties’ men. He 
wished to renew his thanks and to express great pleasure at the 
members’ enjoyment. 

Mr. Harotp Davis, who also was received with acclamation, said 
he and his staff all felt at home on the works; but he was inclined to 
tremble at such an occasion as this, as the best was necessary. But his 
nervousness had disappeared during the tour of inspection. It was a 
red-letter day for their business—though not the first. It was an 
honour to have escorted the members round the works and to note the 
intelligent interest they had displayed. He was glad the visit had 
proved enjoyable and instructive. Mr. Ruggles had conveyed to them 
a vote of thanks ; but there was another aspect—the works would not 
be there but for the competence of the engineers who supported them. 
If they had appeared to charge more for their productions than they 
ought, the members were begged to remember the brains put into 
the work ; for brain work in the laboratory meant success, and a small 
margin of profit was surely allowable. They were proud of their 
works, and of the magnificent spirit which prevailed there; and he 
thought there would be far less industrial strife if the same existed 
everywhere. They had that day fulfilled the ambition of having a hall 
to provide for the comfort and entertainment of their boy and girl em- 
ployees. It was a happy coincidence that the visit had synchronized 
with the completion of the hall, which had been opened thereby. It 
was indeed a proud and happy moment ; and he regretted his father 
was not present to see the achievement. He closed with renewed 
thanks. 


Davis APPLIANCES. 


A display of cookers, radiators, fires, and geysers had been ar- 
ranged in the dining hall. Mr. Twigg admirably demonstrated a 
new front tap-rail cooker with Efficiency type hotplate. These 
are fitted with four different sizes of burner—a small one-head 
burner, equivalent to the ordinary simmering burner; a large 
single-head of similar capacity to the small ring-burner; a three- 
head Efficiency burner corresponding to the larger ring-burner ; 
and a four-head having a capacity equal to that of the largest 
rings usually fitted to domestic cookers. In addition there is a 
double revolving griller. The above is for the full-size hot- 
plate No. 140; while an intermediate No. 139 has no simmer- 
ing burner, and a smaller No. 138 has only one single-head and 
the four-head burners—besides the two-burner griller. For the 
same amount of work done in boiling, it is claimed that this new 
hotplate consumes 50 to 70 p.ct. less gas than their pre-Efficiency 
cooker hotplate—in fact as much as too p.ct. under certain con- 
ditions. Mr. Twigg emphasized the importance of considerin 
conditions of use in cooking. Purely technical considerations ha 
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to stand-down to practical utility. Their testing work covered 
both ; and the duplication was amply repaid. 

The new Hector geyser, with its development and advantages, 
was then explained by Mr. Snow. He showed the facility of lift- 
ing the whole barrel from the burner, and of removing the inver 
boiler—the most vulnerable part of a geyser—for attention. It 
was an ideal and efficient maintenance geyser for gas companies 
to instal. 


The company then adjourned to the tennis courts for a photo- 
grapb, which terminated a most successful visit. 


_ 


THE CARBONIZATION OF COAL IN GAS- 
GENERATORS. 


By SamuEL Moors, of London 





(late Engineer and Manager, Scunthorpe and Frodingham Urban 
District Council Gas-Works). 


{A Paper read before the Eastern Countie Gas Managers’ 
Association, April 26.} 


This paper might properly be described as a continuation of 
the communication on “Water Gas and Coal Conservation” 
which I had the honour of reading at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Loudon on Oct. 22, 1920; and I trust you will con- 
sider the present contribution worthy of similar courteous and 
constructive criticism. 


I feel the greater honour in being invited to address you upon 
the present occasion; and I think you will believe me when I 
say that I come before you to-day not for personal advantage or 
advertisement, but because I believe I have a message which 
may be of some benefit to my fellow members. 

The subject-matter suggested to me as most likely to interest 
you is “ The Carbonization of Coal in Gas-Generators,” with 
special reference to the particular process with which my name is 
associated. It often happens that the utterances of men of 
science like the late Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, or the efforts of 
pioneers like Mr. Thomas Settle, lead other men of perhaps less 
ability to develop and improve upon the original proposals. 
Indeed, I doubt if any of us fully realize the debt of obligation 
we are under for the “auto-suggestions” and “ brain waves” 
which come to us in our daily vocations from sources outside 
ourselves. Thus, in the evolution of the ‘* Moore” system of gas 
manufacture I have been helped by a large circle of more or less 
unconscious co-partners, who in the office, the workshop, the 
lecture-room, the Technical Press, &c., have all contributed to the 
developments which I now propose to describe. 

My paper to-day deals with general principles rather than with 
detailed analyses and working results. At the present moment, 
there is not a complete “ Moore” generator piant actually in 
existence, though such plants are now under construction, and 
a number of installations expected to be at work within the next 
few months—at Scunthorpe and elsewhere. 

What has already been done with the modified “* Moore” plant 
at Scunthorpe is far short of the results anticipated when the com- 
plete plant is in operation. Therefore it will be wise, I think, to 
defer publication of detailed analyses, &c, until these can be ob- 
tained later, and preferably under the auspices of an impartial 
Committee of Investigation. 

Meanwhile, I merely state the fact that during the nine months 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, the average output of town gas at Scun- 
thorpe amounted to over 30,000 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized ; 
and the Gas Manager was frequently complimented, during that 
period, upon the greatly improved gaslighting of the town, com- 
pared with previous years. We were always too busy at Scun- 
thorpe to make exhaustive tests; but when sending out up to 
85 p.ct. of generator gas (and over 30,000 c.ft. of gas per ton 
of coal carbonized), we have never known the total B.Th.U.to be 
less than 419 (gross), or the carbon monoxide to exceed 24 p.ct. 
The Moore gas possesses the characteristic odour of coal gas; 
and the inerts therein have never exceeded 15 p.ct. 

It is difficult to put the actual facts into words; but there is no 
doubt in my mind that further investigation will prove that the 
singular composition of Moore gas ensures higher thermal results 
than mere British thermal units content would suggest. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that the incandescent gas lighting of 
Scunthorpe is brilliant, and superior to many towns where little 
more than one-third the quantity of gas is obtained per ton of coal 
used. The results, financially and otherwise, have been so satis- 
factory to the district that the Scunthorpe and Frodingham Urban 
District Council are installing the complete Moore system at the 
new gas-works in course of erection; and it is intended to supply 
the town from this new plant exclusively. 

With an output of 30,000 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal, the quan- 
tities of coke and tar available for sale averaged 6 cwt. and 
8 gallons respectively; but these results are poor compared with 

what we expect to obtain from the new plant. As might be ex- 
pected, the proportion of ammonia recoverable is very high ; but 
we have not kept a record of the actual figures, as we had no sale 
for our gas liquor during the period under review. The quality of 
the coke can be varied from half-distilled ‘ Coalite” to any class 
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of less volatile coke as desired, according to the speed of ex- 
traction. The tar is excellent, and similar to dehydrated tar. 


Main FEATURES OF THE Moore SYSTEM. 


The main features claimed for the Moore system of gas gener- 
ation are: 


1.—It is a two-stage process, in which coal gas and water 
gas are produced in one operation. 

2.—The proportion of coal gas to water gas may be regulated 
to produce any desired quality of gas, from at least 450 
B.Th.U. down to 190 B.Th.U. (gross). : 

3.—The carbonization (or complete gasification, if desired) of 
any class of coal, coke, peat, or wood. 

4.—The production of any desired quality of gas coke, and of 
tar and ammoniacal liquor. 

5.—The coke (and/or tar) can be either produced or used in 
the generator ; thus assisting to control local markets for 
these products. 
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6.—The feeding of coal and the extraction of coke are 
performed without interrupting the regular gas-making 
routine. 

7.—The heat required to gasify the coal is generated inter- 
nally, with less of the fuel losses incidental to the use of 
external producers. 

8.—A Moore installation capable of producing 2 million c.ft. of 
425 to 450 B.Th.U. gas per day (or approximately 4 million 
c.f{t. of blue gas if preferred) can be comfortably housed in 
a building 44 ft. long by 34 ft. wide. 

g.—The Moore plant is so flexible in operation that, if suffi- 
cient gasholder storage is available, the works can be run 
without night work or Sunday labour. 

10.—Where gasholder storage is limited, a Moore generator can 
be brought into operation on very short notice to meet 








emergencies. 
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11.—A “relief” gasholder is not an essential adjunct when 20.—The proportion of inert constituents in Moore gas has not 
manufacturing Moore gas. been known to exceed 15 p.ct., but is usually less, if the 
12.—There is no scurfing, no “sluggish” fire, and practically coal is not overcharged with moisture. 


no clinkering. The Moore generator can be worked to gasify completely the 
13.—The coke-receiving chamber holds up to 2 tons of coke, and | coal if desired. In the event of a shortage of coal, or in order to 
is discharged only once per shift. steady the coke market, the whole plant could be operated to 
14.—The steam supply is automatically reduced during each | take everything except ashes out of the coal; and the gas could 
gas-making run, preventing loss of steam and excess of | then be enrfched with liquids to the necessary standard— 
carbon dioxide. provision for so doing being made in each Moore generator. 
15.—The secondary air supply is automatically accelerated | Alternately, a section of Moore generators could be worked to 
during each blow, ensuring better combustion of the blast | produce a moderately rich gas and a high-class coke; another 
gases. section could completely gasify coal, or coke, as desired; and a 
16.—A plurality of heating chambers round the retort provide | third section might work for a medium quality town gas and 
a long travel for the blast gases to the snift-pipe outlet. medium quality coke. Again, a single generator could be worked 
17.—The blast gases are evenly and equally distributed (by | to produce any of the foregoing results successively during 
means of suitable circulating chambers and ducts) round | stated periods each day. Thus the quality of the gas or coke can 
the retort and from the bottom to the top thereof. be readily altered or adjusted. 
18.—The combination of Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15, as described, When the complete Moore generator plant is put to work, I 
results in a very short blow period being required (about | confidently expect to produce economically a gas of much higher 
1 minute in every 7 minutes). Consequently, the output of | quality than 450 B.Th.U. But it is obvious that the higher the 
gas per shift is considerably increased, coincident with | quality of gas the lower must be the bulk output per day, and less 
reduced consumption of fuel for the blow. volume per ton of coal. On the other hand, while the best 


19.—The gas produced from coal in the Moore gas-generator | thermal results will be obtained by completely gasifying the coal, 
(whether by partial or by complete gasification) possessesthe | the consequent loss on residuals may be greater than most people 


——e odours of coal gas, as required by the Board | anticipate. It has been my custom at Scunthorpe to supply just 
of Trade. 





enough coke to meet demands, 
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Whatever the degree of distillation or gasification practised, 
the economy of fuel secured by the carbonization of coking gas 
coal in Moore’s internally heated gas-generator is unusually high, 
and lower in cost for labour (I believe) than with any other coal- 
gas system. 

It is just as easy for an operator to work a large 1-million c.ft. 
per day Moore generator as to work the smallest unit produoing 
50,000 c.ft. of gas per day; and, if necessary, one operator can 
work two generators satisfactorily. However, taking a single 
half-million c.ft. per day plant, it may be accepted for purposes of 
comparison that three operators, each working an eight-hour shift, 
can regularly produce a total of half-a-million c.ft. of 450 B.Th.U. 
gas per day, including the feeding of coal, discharging coke, and 
all other gas-making operations, but not including coal elevating, 
coke removal, plant repairs, or steam raising. 


SomE SPECIAL FEATURES. 


There are several unique features connected with the Moore 
generator which are worthy of more detailed notice. For in- 
stance, the blast gases cannot travel diagonally from the bottom 
to the top of the generator as is usual with plants possessing only 
one chequered heating chamber round the retort. As briefly 
indicated already, the Moore generator has several heating cham- 
bers which conserve the heat and compel the blast gases to travel 
evenly from the bottom to the top of the retort, and thence 
through a series of chambers before exit to the atmosphere. 

In place of the usual firebars, the base of the Moore generator 
has a coke extractor, and the constant movement of the fuel, and 
its removal as coke (or as ash, in the case of “ complete” gasifica- 
tion), plus a certain amount of steaming, minimizes the formation 
of clinker and keeps the incandescent fuel free from ‘ dead” 
ashes. The extractor discharges the coke into a receiver, which 
reaches to, or beneath, the ground level. A sealed mouthpiece, 
for the external discharge of the coke, is placed 4 to 5 ft. from the 
ground, in front of, and fixed to, a radial chamber within which is 
placed a close-fitting tray hinged upon a spindle fixed to the two 
inner sides of the mouthpiece. As the extractor revolves, the back 
end of the tray is slowly lowered automatically from 40° above to 
a position 40° below its axis. When the tray reaches its lowest 
position, at the end of eight hours, the mouthpiece door is opened, 
and the raising of the tray causes the coke to discharge into a 
trolly or other suitable receptacle. Thespeed of lowering the tray 
is controlled by the movement of the extractor. A short fall for 
the coke is thus ensured, and undue breakage is prevented. In the 
larger generators, the receiver holds 2 tons of coke. The base of 
the receiver rests on or in the solid ground, and does not depend 
upon overhead support. 

The coal feeding hopper holds 8 cwt. of coal, and is of Moore’s 
improved static design. Both the coal feeding and the coke ex- 
traction are performed while the plant is gas making. 

The desirability of effectually controlling both the steam supply 
and the supply of secondary air to gas-generators hardly requires 
emphasis. The Moore controller is actuated by a gentle drip of 
water raising a bell-float, which, in turn, moves a lever which shuts 
or opens a valve, as necessary. The special advantage of the 
Moore steam controller is that it can be adjusted to pass automati- 
cally full steam for (say) the first two minutes of a six-minute run, 
gently reducing the flow of steam for the second two minutes, and 
rapidly reducing the flow of steam during the last two minutes. 
These simple and reliable adjustments admit of any necessary 
variations from the foregoing. 

Moore’s secondary air control is similar to the steam controller ; 
but instead of reducing the supply of steam, it accelerates the 
supply of secondary air during the continuance of each blow 
period—thus ensuring more satisfactory combustion, with con- 
sequent greater heat and shorter blow. 

lf my memory serves me aright, Sir Dugald Clerk, K.C.B.E., 
D.Sc., &c., one of the ablest and most observant of our leaders, 
declared a few years ago that the time was not far distant when 
the old methods of gas production would be superseded by a 

* process in which coal would be carbonized with less of the thermal 
losses due to the wasteful system of heating retorts by means 
of external producers, which constantly demanded toll from the 
coke yard. While the Moore system of carbonization may not 
fulfil all his expectations, I venture to hope that the facts which 
I have disclosed to you to-day may prove to be at least finger- 
posts on the road to higher ideals and greater achievements for 
the great and growing gas industry. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Moors, in introducing his subject, and in the course of the read- 
ing of the paper, enlarged upon many of the matters dealt with. 

The Presipent (Mr. H. G. Ruggles) said they were very much in- 
debted to Mr. Moore for his interesting paper, which he had illustrated 
by a model and diagrams. There were present in the room some 
gentlemen who were particularly interested in complete gasification 
plants; while others, of course, had so far had no experience of them. 
Unfortunately, there was not a great deal to discuss in the paper. 
They could not compare costs, because they had not got any; but 
they would be very glad to hear the results when some of the plants 
were actually at work. Mr. Settle, Mr. Shadbolt, and Mr. Deeley were 
with them ; and it would be a pleasure to hear their views. 

Mr. R, G, SHapBoLT remarked that it would be fitting that Mr. 
Settle should have premier place in this regard, on account of the 
pioneer work that he had done in connection with vertical retorts. 

Mr. T. SETTLE said it was somewhat difficult for him to speak on the 


about which he did not know very much for the moment, seemed to 
have outdone the other systems of carbonization, to the extent that 
they were approaching more nearly to the actual therm value of a ton 
of coal than could be done in ordinary retort practice. He had not, 
however, yet gone sufficiently into the matter to feel competent to 
express any opinions; and therefore he would ask to be excused. 

Mr. SHADBOLT said he, too, felt in a somewhat difficult position, 
He did not quite know which side he was on. He took a certain 
amount of technical interest in total gasification ; but the paper before 
them seemed to refer not so much to that as to the carbonizing of coal 
in gas-generators—that was to say, it was reducing the question to one 
of what was taking place in regard to the carbonization of the coal 
which was passing through the generator. If he understood Mr, 
Moore aright, he started by saying that his paper dealt with general 
principles, rather than with a detailed analysis of working results. 
He (the speaker) had not seen any of the general principles enunciated 
in the paper with regard to the carbonization of coal in generators, 
though one had been led to expect that the author was going to con- 
centrate upon the principles underlying the passage of coal through 
the retort in total or partial gasification systems. Mr. Moore might 
be able to put him right; but, as he had said, he failed to detect any 
enunciation of principles which were involved in this method which 
were different from those in other plants that had been brought to 
their notice. It did occur to one that, in such a process as this, if one 
accelerated the throughput of the generator with a view to extracting 
more of the coke before turning into water gas, one was increasing the 
speed of the coal passing through, and bringing down partially car- 
bonized coal from the retort on to the fuel bed. Was that the ideal 
material with which to make blue water gas? On theface of it, it was 
not. With regard to the paper generally, there was not very much to 
discuss ; and he did not know which to admire most—Mr. Moore's 
courage or his extreme optimism, in venturing to bring forward a 
paper with details of working results which might be expected, 
when really such a plant was not in existence. If what Mr. Moore 
had placed before them that day proved to be accurate in every par- 
ticular, he would have proved himself to have been one of ihe most 
successful experimenters who had ever entered the domain of gas en 
gineering. Many of the claims advanced were common to other forms 
of plant; and this should be stated in justice to others. He did not 
wish to particularize at all ; but he thought the best concluding remark 
he could make was that those of them who were engaged upon exper.- 
mental and investigating work to day—and it must be borne in mind 
that there were many people at work on this and kindred problems, 
and that no one was standing still—would wish Mr. Moore every suc- 
cess that he deserved in his efforts in this direction ; and they hoped 
that some of the expectations which he had been bold enough to place 
before them at that meeting might in due course bear fruit. But he 
would like to warn them one and all that the paper, without costs, &c., 
was a paper of expectation as to what might accrue when the various 
alterations, improvements, and so on, were put into practical working. 
He (Mr. Shadbolt) himself believed that there was a wonderful future 
for the gas industry—that they had not by a long way reached finality 
in connection with complete gasification. When such discussions as 
this were taking place, it did occur to him that in the near future they 
would have totally to gasify the fuel and its volatile products, tar, and 
everything else, and make the best possible use of the product. At 
the present moment, they were too much inclined to set themselves a 
standard, because the Gas Regulation Act suggested it, and to work to 
that. He thought they would be driven before very long by force of 
circumstances to take the fuels that lay nearest at hand, gasify them to 
the utmost extent, and then make the best possible use of the resultant 
product. Of course, conditions were varying every day ; but it seemed 
now to him that this was the course the future of the gas industry 
would take. 

Mr. J. Davis (Gravesend) said that if Mr. Moore’s plant only did 
what it was expected to do, they would be perfectly satisfied ; but he 
took the sting out of his paper by saying that it was only in the experi- 
mental stage. Could he tell them anything about actual results? 
Mr, Moore had not told them what coal he proposed to use in this 
particular plant ; and that was the real cyux of the whole thing. Mr. 
Settle would tell them that one of the greatest difficulties with the 
vertical retort was the hanging-up of the coal, This appeared to be 
more so with total gasification plant. He himself had such a plant, 
which was working admirably up toa point. He could get, and had 
got, 40,000 to 45,000 c.ft, of gas per ton. The difficulty was to fix the 
gas produced. If it was tested as it was coming from the plant, there 
was a beautiful illuminating flame—in fact, one would say it was 

12 to 14 candle gas. But tested at a burner 15 ft. away, it would be 
found that one had practically a blue flame, singularly free from 1n- 
erts, but with more than 24 p.ct. of carbon monoxide, and of about 
320 B.Th.U. What was badly wanted was a separate chamber for 
fixing the gas. They would then be in the same position as with a 
water-gas plant. Mr. Moore stated that he got no difficulty with 
clinker ; and this was rather extraordinary. With the plant he (Mr. 
Davis) had, he was using Durham coals. The chequer work shown 
by Mr. Moore looked very well; but he thought when it came to 
practical working they would get blocked up; and there did not 
appear to be any way of cleaning them. This was only one of the 
problems that he himself had found with the total gasification of coal. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Shadbolt that in getting a plant that would 
totally gasify coal, they would reach the height of their ambition. 
He did not see how Mr. Moore was going to get 6 cwt. of coke as well 
as 30,000 c.ft. of gas per ton. He certainly could not get 8 gallons of 
tar. He (Mr. Davis) was still making alterations on his plant; but he 
was doing very well with it, and would recommend it to any one who 
required such an arrangement. It needed well looking after—mor¢ 
attention than ordinarily, for it was very different from vertical or 
horizontal retorts—and there was that hanging. Of course, a good 
deal might depend upon the coal that was used. During the reading 
of his paper, Mr. Moore had made a remark about Kent coal, and the 
good coke it produced. This was perfectly true. He himself bad bad 
experience of Kent coal. But so far as the gas was concerned, be 





paper. They had been accustomed for a very long time to shocks in 
connection with carbonization; but these complete gasification plants, 





could not get more than about 8000 c.ft. of 8-candle gas per ton out of 
it. They must remember they were not coke, but gas makers. 
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Mr, A. G. Lane (Aylesbury) asked how the author proposed to 
generate his steam, and the pressure at which he would work. 

Mr. J. C. DEELEY (Stourbridge) said it would ill-become him to 
criticize Mr. Moore’s paper. That morning at the works many of 
them had seen a plant of expectations, and now they had just had a 
paper of expectations; so that gas engineers would remember their 
visit to Leighton Buzzard. There was one remark he would like to 
make, and that was with reference to the construction of the bottom of 
the generator. Coke was not a very easy thing to run out; and if the 
opening was made as narrow as shown by Mr. Moore, there must be 
some method of squeezing it that was not apparent. Mr. Moore said 
he was offering to gas engineers the possibility of being able to start- 
up plant, and then go home. Gas engineers knew that plant must 
be in accordance with their storage. This was a matter which every 
designer of plant had to bear in mind. The designer was restricted 
to the capacity of the works’ storage, and other things over which he 
had no control. Would the author say how he had got over this 
difficulty ? 

Mr. SHADBOLT said it would be interesting to know what was the 
effect upon the coke that was withdrawn from the extracting chamber, 
which had been partly used for the formation of water gas. 

Mr. P. D. WaLmstey (Great Yarmouth) said there was one aspect 
he had been waiting very patiently to hear about, and that was the 
financial aspect. They seemed to accept it that total gasification was 
the ideal to be aimed at in every case. He respectfully submitted 
that, if the thing was analyzed properly, and a proper balance-sheet 
was made out, some of them would be very surprised to find how little 
there was init. He was not going to say very much about what they 
were doing at his works at the present time; but they could make up 
to three-quarters of a million, and if required a million c.ft. of gasa 
day with five men; and they could sell 11 cwt. of coke per ton of coal 
carbonized, and had 10 to 10% gallons of tar for disposal. When they 
came to weigh this up, he thought there had got to be a case made out 
for total gasification from an economic standpoint. Asan ideal method 
of carbonization, well and good ; but they did not run their works on 
ideal methods of carbonization. They ran them for the profit of the 
shareholders—and the benefit of the consumers. Total gasification 
might be the ideal for which they should strive in some cases; but he 
was certain it was not in his. 

Mr. Davis said he would like to state, so far as he was concerned, 
that with the plant he had been speaking about he had increased his 
make per man from 22,000 to 40,000 c.ft. 

Mr. WALMSLEY: We have increased ours to 150,000 c.ft. per man. 

Mr. Moorg, in reply, said he had figures of results at Scunthorpe ; 
but he wished to leave these to his successor, Mr. J. F. Simpson, to 
deal with later. As to the cost of the plant, he had not wanted to intro- 
duce this question ; but he could tell them that his Syndicate were at 
the present moment preparing an estimate for a 1 million c.ft. per day 
plant (two 4 million c.ft. generators), For the plant, a house similar 
to a vertical retort house, overhead coal storage for 48 hours for each 
generator, with the necessary blowers, and everything ready for con- 
necting-up to the outside, the cost would be slightly under £13,000. 
As to Mr. Shadbolt’s question regarding accelerating the throughput, 
and partially carbonized coal coming down into the water-gas zone, 
he suggested that the richer the fuel going into the producer zone, the 
richer the blast gas would be, and the more heat they would get from 
this blast gas, which would compensate for the cooling caused by the 
quicker throughput. 

Mr. SHaDBOLT: Do you find that partially carbonized coal on your 
fuel-bed as good material for the manufacture of water gas as fully 
carbonized coal ? 

Mr. Moore: If we extract coke for the sake of selling it, we make 
a richer gas, and require less water gas. We got 25,000 c.{t. to the ton 
with practically no steaming, and presumably without any water gas. 
Continuing, he remarked that, as regarded other types of plant to 
which Mr, Shadbolt had alluded, he did not desire to belittle any of 
them, Provided a water-gas plant was properly erected and properly 
handled, he had not met anybody who was sorry to have put one in— 
no matter whose plant it was, As to the quality of the coke, when 
extracting experimentally they found half carbonized coal rapidly ex- 

tracted at the bottom produced a sort of coalite. The outside of the 
piece was hard, while the inside was green. It made a splendid 
smokeless fuel—he thought as good as any coalite. All sorts of coal 
had been put successfully through the plant, without any trouble ; 
but his idea was that they were under an obligation to provide their 
customers with a certain proportion of coke, apart altogether from 
the question of complete gasification. To provide this coke, it was 
necessary, of course, to use a coal that would produce it ; but if it was 
& matter of gas making only, all he could say was that he had made 
gas in this plant from every possible class of coal they could get—out- 
crop slack, and everything. Referring again to Mr. Davis’s remarks, 
he could only repeat that they were getting 30,000 c.ft. of gas, 6 cwt. 
of saleable coke, and 8 gallons of good tar per ton. As to steam, his 
experience was that the higher the pressure and the drier the steam, 

the better was the gas both in quality and quantity. It was easy to 

provide steam-raising arrangements nowadays. In the case of Scun- 
thorpe, he had recommended a Kirke boiler. The hole for the coke 

Over the extractor was 2 ft. in diameter, which was found to be 

sufficient. At Scunthorpe, they were putting down a 500,000 c.ft. 

additional gasholder with some of the money they had saved by adopt- 
ing this system. With reference to Mr. Walmsley's remarks on total 

Basification, if they read the paper properly they would infer that he 

agreed with Mr. Walmsley. As Mr. Shadbolt said, there were grand 

possibilities, in view of complete gasification. At the same time, they 

ad not reached this stage yet. It depended upon the locality to a 


very great extent. Th ; ' 
less than 430 a people who would not be satisfied with 











Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—Last Wednesday afternoon 
Association paid a most interesting visit to the works of the 
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THE VAST OPPORTUNITIES FOR ARTISTIC 
AND EFFICIENT GAS LIGHTING. 


By J. W. Lorts, of Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd. 


[An Address to the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association, delivered on April 28.] 

It is a very difficult matter to give, in the brief space at my 
disposal this evening, anything more than a superficial survey 
of the subject announced. Yet I hope that some profit, if small, 
may accrue from its consideration. So that concentration can 
be better given, the subject has been divided under various 
headings, which we will now consider in announced order. 


I.—Snop LIGHTING. 


I suppose most of you can remember the flat-flame lighting 
period of shop lighting, when lamps of the hexagon or circular 
type, placed almost shoulder to shoulder, were employed. These 
lamps were 3 ft. wide, often glazed with bevelled edge plate-glass 
in the lower half and with opal tops ; each lamp consuming about 
0 ft. of gas per hour, to obtain the magnificent light of 150 candles, 
equently with two or three lettered panes in each, advertising 
the name and business of the proprietor, and costing easily any- 
thing from {10 to £20 per lamp. 

The discovery of the incandescent mantle (vertical type) enabled 
the consumption to be materially reduced, and at the same time 
a much greater illumination to be obtained; but for a time many 
of these large lamps were continued in use, after conversion to 
the incandescent type. It was not a great while, however, before 
it was realized that it was no longer necessary to employ such 
huge lamps ; and those of the arc type were introduced, having a 
single glass globe of elongated (or pear) ‘shape, and fitted with a 
cluster of upright mantles—two, three, or four in number. For 
advertising purposes, the half opal and clear globe, lettered on the 
opal portion, was employed, or advertising screens (separate 
from the globe) were attached to the lamp. The arc form of 
lamp undoubtedly increased the artistic effect of shop lighting, 
and at the same time it made for increased efficiency ; for its 
adoption secured a much better effect with far less obtrusive 
display. Therefore, large lamps disappeared from shop fronts 
generally; the last instances in this respect being public houses, 
where the taste pretty generally had been for the employment of 
the largest, most glaringly ornate, and highly coloured lamps. 
We wonder to-day how such huge, obtrusive, and, in many in- 
stances, vulgar lamps were tolerated; but even now one sees 
here and there a relic of these past days, for some people are so 
disinclined to change, even to the point of ridicule. 

The introduction, however, of the inverted mantle enabled bulk 
to be still further reduced, and artistic effect and efficiency fur- 
ther increased. Rapid strides were now made in replacing upright 
mantle lamps with the inverted type, employing mantles known 
respectively as the “ Universal” size, the “ Graetzin” size, and, 
later still, a larger mantle known as the low-pressure high-power 
size. Then followed the introduction of the superheated cluster 
form of small size mantle (the bijou and the medium bijou sizes), 
which very rapidly forged its way to the front—and rightly so, 
seeing that it is vastly superior to the separately controlled large 
size mantles last mentioned. It affords— 

(1) 30 to 40 p.ct. better illumination, with the same consump- 

on. 

(2) A much lower maintenance cost; for the small mantles 
have a longer life than the large, and inner glasses are 
unnecessary. 

(3) A single gas and air regulator to manipulate, instead of two, 
three, or four. 

Realizing these great advantages, many gas undertakings have 
converted the shop lamps in their districts to this last-mentioned 
principle. Many others are engaged in doing so, and it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of efficiency, that it will not be long before 
large mantles—anything greater than the medium bijou size— 
will have disappeared entirely. 

There is now on the market a splendid device, absolutely de- 
pendable, and which can be easily fitted to shop lamps, enabling 
them to be lighted or extinguished by the simple turning-on of a 
single tap fixed in some convenient position inside the shop, 
thereby avoiding the individual lighting of outside lamps, which 
now has to be done by the pulling of a chain or the pushing of 
a lever with a stick or pole. The employment of this device 
saves possible jarring of lamps and the disturbance of probable 
customers inspecting the window display, and therefore should 
most certainly be included under the heading of “ efficiency.” 

From the artistic point of view, I should like to say that it is 
possible to obtain lamps to-day of the highest efficiency, and 
having at the same time graceful and artistic outline, at very little 
more cost, if any, than lamps which are inartistic. By artistic 
I do not mean scrolls or leaves or similar forms of external orna- 
ment, but artistic lines of lamp casing. These can be artistic or 
inartistic, graceful or vulgar; and, depend upon it, sooner or 
later, effect tells, and you have to pay the price for rudeness, 
whether of speech or outline, In this connection, a word or two 
should be said for brackets (or supports) used for suspending 
lamps from shop fronts. A little consideration as to the design 





mns compels us to hold-over our report. 


of these would produce those of good, though simple, outline, 
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at no greater cost than for ones of inferior or inartistic design, 
of which too many cases are in evidence. The colour effect 
should also be considered. Where enamel casings are employed, 
a dark green or a French grey is to be preferred. Where copper 
casings are used, these can be made to take on a real bronze 
effect by merely rubbing over the casing with a duster every 
time the lamp is cleaned; and some very fine examples of this 
effect are to be seen in this neighbourhood. 

As regards the interior lighting of shops, the style of fitting em- 
ployed must, of course, vary with the design and character of the 
ng involved. The first principle is that ample light should 

e afforded to enable all operations to be carried on in every part 
of the shop without the slightest hindrance or inconvenience to 
either the selling or the purchasing side; thereby tending to pro- 
duce that feeling of satisfaction and comfort on the part of the 
purchaser which only well-lighted shopscan produce. The harm- 


ful effect of inefficiently lighted shops upon the would-be pur-. 


chaser is very great. I care not whether it be drapers, outfitters, 
furniture, or other shops—good lighting always pays. 

The lighting in every case should be without glare—a subdued 
effect is always best. The opal bowl in semi-indirect lighting and 
silica ware for direct lighting are of splendid assistance in this 
direction. Fittings not only efficient in duty but artistic in 
appearance should be aimed at every time—nothing in the design 
that readily collects dust or that is opposed to rapid and easy 
cleaning ; no scrolls, leaves, fretwork, or similar abominations ; 
surfaces that do not discolour and are unaffected by products 
of combustion. Distant lighting and extinguishing should be 
employed. 

II.—Street LIGHTING. 


I suppose that nine-tenths of the street lighting of the United 
Kingdom is carried out by the employment of the square type of 
lamp mounted on a cast-iron pillar; and providing the outline of 
the square lamp is correct in proportion, it requires a lot of beat- 
ing. Modern lamps, of course, have metal, not opal, tops; flat 
reflectors of square shape extending across the roof of the lamp, 
preferably of porcelain, because of its higher reflecting duty; a 
superheated cluster of small mantles, as previously described, not 
a large one—the mantles being carried in focus of the reflector, 
and out of the way of cleaners when cleaning the side panes; and 
lighted by means of a bye-pass, a torch, or clock or pressure- 
wave controllers. 

The great saving effected by the use of the inverted mantle has 
led a large number of authorities to convert their lamps from the 
upright to the inverted type. Unfortunately, adverse financial 
conditions imposed by the war have compelled a great num- 
ber of authorities to adopt the swan-neck type of inverted fitting, 
which, although making for economy, can never be placed for 
artistic effect and efficiency in the same régime as the reflector 
type, in which the gas supply is led up one of the astragals, and 
carried over the reflector. 

A certain provincial city converted their lamps (8439 in 
number) from upright to bijou inverted mantle cluster type, at a 
cost of £2304, and realized not only better illumination, but also 
a saving in the first year of £5305 in gas and mantles. The in 
stallation therefore paid for itself in five months, and then earned 
a dividend of 125 p.ct. These figures, one would imagine, are 
sufficiently poweriul to convince all public authorities to do like- 
wise. Yet there are some who still use upright mantles. Why ? 

As in shop lamps, so also in street lamps, the superheated 
cluster type of small mantles is now being fitted in place of 
large mantles—not in new lamps only, but in existing lamps; for 
a twin cluster of bijou mantles will afford equal lighting to a Uni- 
versal mantle on a 25 p.ct. smaller gas consumption, or will 
give 334 p.ct. better light for equal gas consumption. For pro- 
menade lighting, central or refuge lighting, and for important 
thoroughfares, the upright type of arc lamp is excellent, and 
has been widely adopted. These lamps carry up to 15 mantles, 
and give illumination of 1500 candles; but groups of two, three, 
or more lamps can be employed on one standard where a greater 
illumination is required. 

The precincts of the Houses of Parliament are, as you are 
doubtless aware, lighted by means of specially-designed globe 
lamps fitted with the superheated cluster type of small mantles. 
Several of our bridges are now equipped with lamps on the same 
principle. Among others may be mentioned London, South- 
wark, Blackfriars, and Vauxhall. There is a fine stretch of this 
type of lighting in Hyde Park, parallel to Park Lane; and it has 
recently been installed in the lamps fixed on the railings, gates, 
&e., of Buckingham Palace. All the lamps served by the 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company 
are equipped in this manner. Of course, there are thousands of 
others; but I mention these instances near home. 


IIl].—Raitway LicurTine. 


Speaking in a general way, railway authorities were not slow 
in recognizing the great advantages of the small inverted mantle 
—in fact, they were among its first users. One of the princi- 
pal companies, who lost no time in converting from the flat 
flame to the vertical incandescent type and then to the inverted 
large mantle type, converted again to the superheated small 
mantle as soon as its advantages were known; and to-day its 
lighting is arranged throughout on the last-mentioned system. 
This is real efficiency. Many other railway companies have 
already done a great amount of this conversion work, and are 
still engaged in doing so. Some companies adopted the arc form 








of light right away, as soon as it was introduced, for platform 
lighting under roofs and similar positions; but some companies 
held to the square lamp. Now practically all the companies have 
been won over to the arc form, because of its freedom from 
shadows, its greater artistic appearance, and its much smaller 
and much neater dimensions. In addition, increased efficiency in 
illuminating power and general upkeep is obtained. There are 
still a few instances where large and ugly lamps have been 
maintained and converted to the inverted type; but this method 
is to be deprecated. 

Much attention has been given to the question of how best to 
display the names of stations on arc lamps where these are used ; 
and the types of nameslips most in favour are the three now 
thrown upon the screen. For lighting platforms beyond the 
station roof covering, square lamps on cast-iron pillars, as already 
described for street lighting, are considered the best type ; but for 
important stations, the upright form of arc lamp previously re- 
ferred to is of course more “ classy.” 

For the lighting of goods yards and similar places, square lamps 
with three and four light clusters of medium bijou mantles are 
now being adopted, instead of the large hexagon type formerly 
used, although some companies prefer the arc form of lamp sus- 
pended from a wrought-iron harp or swan neck. The super- 
heated small mantle clusters successfully withstand the vibra. 
tion caused by shunting operations in goods yards, also that 
set-up by fast-running passenger and goods trains; anti-vibra- 
tors being quite unnecessary, except in very exceptional instances. 
What splendid contributory evidence this is to the strength of the 
small mantles ! 

A great deal more could be said on railway lighting matters in 
regard to office, signal cabin, locomotive shed, and other special 
requirements ; but I must hurry on. There is just one item, how- 
ever, to which I would refer—viz., the highly efficient and artistic 
back (or wall) lamp, which is a great advance on the heavy type 
of wall lamp so often found in subways and similar places; also 
its companion lamp for ceiling fixing. Further, the method of 
distant control previously explained for shop lighting is adaptable 
to platform lighting, enabling a whole row or alternate lamps 
to be put out between the arrival of trains. 


IV.—TuHE LIGHTING OF THE HOME. 


I cannot help thinking that the lighting of the home, where we 
spend so much of our time, or at any rate where our wives and 
families spend so much of theirs, has not received the attention 
it deserves. The disinterestedness of many gas companies in this 
respect has caused a great number of nasty, so-called cheap, 
burners to find their way into the market, carrying with them 
trouble and dissatisfaction wherever they go. Here and there 
are found gas companies who devote skilled consideration to 
house lighting matters; but many do not. The consequence is 
that the public turn-down gas lighting as something to be avoided 
if electricity is at all obtainable—and, depend upon it, the experi- 
ence gained in the home on gas lighting matters often operates 
prejudicially to gas when rival systems of artificial lighting are 
being considered for other purposes than home lighting. 

Yet there are artistic and highly efficient fittings to be had for 
home lighting—fittings expressly designed for the purpose—neat 
and “ classy”; fittings which give light, and which are equipped 
with effective gas and air regulators, capable of easy adjustment; 
fittings designed to permit of easy dusting, and which do not dis- 
colour, the globes of which are arranged to eliminate all glare and 
eye strain and its consequent fatigue, and are easily removable 
for cleaning. The users of these fittings avoid trouble, and obtain 
satisfaction in comfort, cleanliness, and in convenience. Small 
mantles should be used, either singly or in cluster ; and the 
fittings themselves should be of O/S finish, generally speaking, 
for the drawing room and bedrooms; O/C for the dining room; 
and S/B for the kitchen—polished brass is not to be recommen- 
ded, for it so soon discolours. Silica ware is recommended for 
globes, and silk shades to taste, with switch control for lighting 
and extinguishing. 


V.—TuHE LIGHTING OF THE OFFICE. 


It is of utmost importance that offices should be well and effi- 
ciently lighted, not only in boardrooms and managers’ rooms, 
but right the way through. There should be nothing in the char- 
acter of the fitting used that will interfere in any way with concen- 
tration of thought or the best work. Badly-designed and inefficient 
fittings militate against best results. Clean surroundings and 
appliances exercise a great influence upon the mind. Most cer- 
tainly eye strain, with consequent fatigue, must be avoided. 

Semi-indirect fittings, especially those equipped with opal bowls, 
are ideal for office lighting. Where ceilings are lofty, then seml- 
indirect fittings, provided with extensive reflectors, thus forming a 
ceiling of their own, should be adopted. Failing semi-indirect 
fittings, the inverted cluster type, with the lower half of the globe 
obscured and with opal shade to reflect rays in downward direc- 
tion, should be installed. If desk lighting is preferred, lights fixed 
on desk pillars should have shades of green-cased opal and of 
deep design, so as to screen the eyes thoroughly from image of 
light; and where heavy books are being frequently taken from, 
or placed upon, the desk rails, the fittings should be of the anti- 
vibrating type, specially designed for this purpose. There is 4 
very fine semi-indirect type of desk fitting now procurable, which 
affords upward light as well as downward. Where the direct 
type of desk fitting is used, supplementary top lights should be 
employed for general brightness effect. 
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Mention must be made of the ventilating type of fitting, fixed 
close up to the ceiling level, and which carries away, through a 
suitable shaft to the gas-fire flue, the vitiated air, and which does 
this in non-lighting as well as in lighting hours. I saw in an 
office the other day two instances of parabolic reflectors fitted at 
the back of ordinary inverted burners attached to wall brackets 
and without globes, so as to throw sufficient light on the desk 
for working purposes. What happens when the clerk looks up? 
Another case in thé same office was a piece of brown paper 


attached to the shade of another burner to prevent glare. These 
instances are by no means uncommon. 
VI.—Tue LIGHTING OF THE FAcTory. 
Factory lighting demands special consideration. I prefer 


always to light a factory from actual inspection, not from plan. 
There are so many points to consider, and so many to avoid; 
and each factory requires special treatment. The Home Office 
has devoted much study to the question of factory lighting, and 
has issued certain reports relating to it; and rightly so, for the 
workers should be protected from possible accident through 
inefficient lighting, and also protected from eye injury through the 
same cause. Efficient lighting makes for increased production 
and for better work ; and with efficiency I couple bright lighting 
—nothing of a gloomy description, yet complete avoidance of 
glare, with its pernicious results. 

As a rule, machines require independent lighting, and the light 
placed in such a position that the machine operator can easily see 
to perform every operation without glare or strain of any descrip- 
tion; and to obtain this effect there is often only one position 
where the light should be fixed. Supplementary top lights should 
be employed for general lighting effect. Long rows of benches 
can be lighted by overhead fittings, well up from the normal 
range of vision; and these, as well as lights fixed high up (such 
as above overhead travellers), can be controlled by means of the 
distant control previously mentioned. In only very few instances 
is it necessary to employ lights fixed on movable brackets. 

Where excessive vibration is experienced, the tubular steel- 
spring type of anti-vibratcr should be employed. This success- 
fully overcomes all vibration; and it does not possess any rubber 
joints, which too frequently are a source of leakage and trouble. 


VII.—Cuurcnu LIicHtTina. 

The title of my address is most applicable to church lighting; 
for I am afraid the lighting of churches has been sadly neglected, 
with the result that inartistic and inefficient fittings are found in 
many of them to-day. It is frequently stated that church autho- 
tities have no money to spend on improved lighting, yet money is 
found to change-over from gas to electricity in many cases; and 
one presumes that electric fittings are not supplied free of charge, 
even to churches. If church authorities were given satisfactory 
gas lighting, the desire to change-over to electricity would not be 
so pronounced. Fittings used for this purpose should be of the 
superheated small mantle cluster type, having obscured bowls, 
either totally or partially obscured. The design of the fittings 
should be on ecclesiastical lines. It is inartistic to fix fittings, 
designed principally for shop use, in church buildings. Yet how 
often is this done? 

Great care shouldbe exercised in determining the correct posi- 
tion for the fittings and for the shading of the light ; so that while 
ample light is afforded, all glare is eliminated and a subdued 
lighting effect obtained. A few cluster lights, each carrying one 
bowl, is so much better than a large number of individual burners 
on the corona principle. The distant control device is ideal for 
church lighting. Individual turning on and off of lights must 
certainly be avoided. There is an excellent burner obtainable 
with vertical feed, carrying a silica cylinder, specially designed 
for use on existing brackets and pillars. Although only a con- 
version fitting, it suits existing fittings as completely as if it had 
been originally designed forthe purpose. Every fitting used, how- 
ever, must be capable of fine and complete adjustment. Noise 
must be avoided; and therefore 6-hole gas-nipples should be em- 
ployed to obtain quiet. A reliable governor should be fixed on 
the outlet of the meter, so that constant pressure is maintained, 
if the pressure exceed 25-10ths. There are some instances of 
satisfactory and successful church lighting in existence ; but there 
is great and pressing need for many more. 


VIII.—Scuoor Licutinea. 


My last heading is surely not the least important. The days 
have now passed when anything was considered good enough for 
the children. If you were to ask me what are the essential points 
for consideration to secure satisfactory school lighting, I would 
reply cleanliness, healthiness, cheerfulness. The fittings, there- 
fore, should be of simple yet good outline, designed to avoid col- 
lection of dust as much as possible, with surfaces that permit of 
easy cleaning and which do not discolour. The burners should 

€ capable of easy yet complete adjustment, and equipped with 
shades which completely screen the eye of pupil and teacher 
from image of mantles; and the lighting and extinguishing should 

under easy control. 

The London County Council have within the last year or so re- 
modelled the lighting of a number of their schools on the above 

és. Financial difficulties, however, unfortunately prevent their 
adopting ideal fittings in every case; but they endeavour to do so 
as far as funds permit. This is how their report reads: “ Favour- 
able-reports have: been received upon the experimental trial of 
improved gas lighting, A new form of superheated inverted in- 





candescent burner is fitted with a special type of shade. Here is 
the report in brief: Ample, well-distributed light, saving in gas and 
mantles, globe eliminated, burners self-cleaning.” To the credit 
of some education architects it must readily be agreed that they 
have always endeavoured to secure the best that can be obtained 
in lighting appliances ; but in many cases very little attention has 
been given to this most important subject. 


A Few Hints 1n CONCLUSION. 


The various divisions of my subject have now been dealt with, 
very superficially I am afraid, but time would not permit of longer 
treatment. The subject is rather too great for complete survey in 
the compass of a single lecture. I trust, however, that the 
paper has earned its title. In the discharge of my business duties 
I visit all parts of the United Kingdom; and from observation in 
my various travels I am firmly convinced that vast opportunities 
do exist to-day for artistic and efficient gas lighting. It is very 
regrettable, however, that a number of gas undertakings do not 
take advantage of these opportunities. Some fail to act in any 
manner which might be termed “ energetic” until seriously 
threatened by electricity ; and then it is often too late to save the 
situation. Others are content with an apology for a showroom, 
in which may be found samples of cheap fittings—and these often 
in a most shabby condition—for domestic use, but in which is not 
shown anything in the way of fittings suitable for the shop, the 
office, the factory, and other purposes. 

In some districts the gas undertakings do not sell any fittings 
to the public. Consequently, the public have to depend upon the 
gas-fitter or plumber. This is a great pity ; for how is it possible 
for gas-fitters to keep themselves au fait with all the latest develop- 
ments in gas lighting? Again, some companies go in for the 
cheapest fittings obtainable, regardless of efficiency or appear- 
ance, which is certainly a grave mistake. Others do not trouble 
to canvass their ground, either by circular or salesmen, and if 
inquiries are made at their office have no one on hand competent 
to deal with the situation. I believe in showrooms well designed, 
well stocked with up-to-date appliances, lighted by artistic and 
efficient fittings, internally and externally, and equipped with 
capable staff, having always on hand attractive circulars and 
literature for distribution. Further, 1 believe in canvassing the 
district in a thorough and complete manner, by competent repre- 
sentatives. Where these methods are practised—and they arein 
some districts—success is always achieved. No undertaking 
can be considered complete unless it comprises a competent 
maintenance staff. When business is obtained and satisfaction 
given, keep on affording satisfaction by efficient maintenance. 





In opening the meeting, 

The PresipEnT (Mr. Frederick A. Frost, of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company) said it was a very great pleasure to the 
members to have Mr. Lofts with them to give an address. Gas 
lighting was a subject to which all progressive gas companies were 
giving a good deal of time and attention ; and the Association had 
been exceedingly fortunate in enlisting the services of Mr. Lofts, 
who was an authority on all matters related to lighting, and who 
possessed the additional recommendation of having been for a 
long period connected with the firm of Messrs. William Sugg & 
Co., who had occupied a prominent position in all the phases of 
gas illumination from its earliest days. 

Each of the eight sections into which the address was divided 
was illustrated by a number of lantern slides of lamps and light- 
ing installations. The main features were pointed out by Mr. 
Lofts, who was able to demonstrate, by the aid of these pictures 
and a number of polar curves, that the firm have the best grounds 
for claiming on behalf of their fittings great efficiency and a very 
high standard in artistic design. Much of the discussion that 
subsequently took place was in the form of questions relating to 
these pictures, and comments to which they gave rise. 


DISCUSSION. 

The PrESIDENT said there would be general agreement that the 
address was one which was in every respect worthy of the title which 
Mr. Lofts had given to it. He had tried, in the brief time at his dis- 
posal, to go through the important field of gas lighting in rather more 
than the superficial manner which he had indicated at the outset 
would be possible. One of the most important assets of any gas com- 
pany should be its street lighting ; and it had been very encouraging 
to learn that evening that a good deal of progress was being made in 
the provinces in this respect. From what one saw from time to time 
in provincial towns and cities, there was certainly much leeway to 
be made up. It was not always the smallest towns which were the 
biggest sinners in this matter. It did not seem either that such a thing 
as financial considerations need stand in the way of accelerating this 
work ; for Mr. Lofts had given an instance of a provincial city who 
had converted 8439 lamps of the upright pattern to the bijou inverted 
mantle cluster type, at a cost of £2304. This was a matter of some- 
where round 5s. a lamp; and it did occur to one that this was a 
particularly low figure, though Mr. Lofts had shown on the screen 
that the fittings installed were of a simple character. How did he 
accomplish this piece of work? If one could change over the lighting 
from the upright to the inverted system, and pay for it in five months 
and then earn a dividend of 125 p.ct., the sooner all those who had 
upright lighting got on to the job and finished it, the better for every- 
body concerned. The question of house lighting had been touched 
upon in the address ; and it appeared that the remarks on the apathetic 
attitude of many gas undertakings towards this important part of their 
business were justified. The inevitable result where this attitude was 
adopted had been loss of business. -The only solution of the domestic 





lighting problem was ceaseless propaganda. It was necessary to take 
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every opportunity of panes out the disadvantage of using cheap and 
inferior mantles and fittings. The time would come, he thought, 
when makers of fittings would, in the interest of all concerned, employ 
only drawn tube. 

Mr. D. J. Winstow (Lea Bridge) remarked that the paper had come 
at a very opportune time; and they were greatly indebted to the firm 
of William Sugg & Co. for the scientific methods which they applied 
to all their work. There were a number of points in the paper which 
were of interest to every one of them. With reference to the cluster 
type of lamp, it was fortunate that silica globes had come into use, as 
with this kind of lamp it was difficult to obtain an ordinary glass globe 
to stand. Mr. Lofts suggested the closed-in type of silica globe for the 
“Surbiton” lamp; but after a short time these become discoloured. 
Farther, the loss of light was appreciable; and with the long cylinders 
the loss of light was also marked. He (Mr. Winslow) had obtained 
silica cylinders for this lamp about half the depth shown by Mr. Lofts, 
so as to cut off the direct horizontal light of the mantles, but to leave 
exposed the rays from 45° downwards; and this was very effective. For 
protection against mantle rings falling, he had made some fine copper- 
wire nets, which were hung from the globe holder by three holes with 
a fastening-ring inside. Had Mr. Lofts endeavoured to overcome the 
slight noise given by the “ Surbiton” lamps? He had mentioned the 
six-hole nipple for use on burners to give silence ; but where it was not 
always convenient to fix governors to ensure the pressure being 
kept down to 25-1oths, had he attempted to fix the ordinary gas regu- 
lating nipple, to be followed by a further nipple with the six holes? 
It appeared that this might be a likely method to overcome the slight 
noise. Regarding the lamp with a cluster of the small No. 2 mantles, 
the introduction seemed to synchronize with the lower calorific value 
of gas, with a great increase in efficiency. He would like to know if 
Mr. Lofts obtained an equivalent efficiency with a higher calorific gas 
—say, 560 B.Th.U. The distance control of Messrs. Sugg & Co. was 
a very effective apparatus; but he would suggest that the makers should 
give sketches or details of the working parts when introducing it to 
those engaged in the industry, as it was the practice thoroughly to 
know the working parts of an apparatus, to form an adequate concep- 
tion of same. He supposed that the usual thin copper-wire nets were 
used in all glass-ware suspended in churches and public halls, 

Mr. J. R. Gace (North Middlesex Gas Company), alluding to com- 
plaints about the quality of street lighting, said it was only fair to the 
industry to point out that in most instances the public lighting was 
under the control of the council or corporation, and not of the gas 
company. Frequently the company were quite powerless in the matter. 
As to churches, there was no doubt that noise had sometimes caused 
the loss of gas lighting. 

Mr. W. L. Westsroox (North Middlesex Gas Company) asked, re- 
garding the conversion job costing 5s. per lamp, how much was for 
labour and how much for material. It seemed to him that the men 
must have been pretty smart over the work. The manufacturers of 
gas-fires had been very successful in overcoming the difficulty of noise; 
and he often wondered whether somewhat the same principle could 
not be applied to incandescent lighting. It might be more effective 
than governing at the meter. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that noises were not always connected 
with burners. Sometimes variations of pressure in the gas-main were 
responsible. 

Questions having been asked by various members—including Mr. 
H. W. Kerripcg (Croydon), Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge), and Mr. 
R, J. Benenna (Gas Light and Coke Company), 

Mr, G. H. Lioyp (Gas Light and Coke Company) said there were 
vast opportunities for gas lighting. He was glad to hear mention 
made of the harm done to the gas industry by cheap and nasty burners 
and fittings. It was a great pity that so many were on the market, 
and tbat frequently gas companies did not take sufficient steps to 
combat them. Cheap burners and fittings were wanted; but they 
must be good. There was positive danger in many of the inferior 
fittings that were sold. There was a great opening fora burner which 
would be self-lighting, by the simple turning-on of the gas. Where 
the use of gas was only occasional, the bye-pass became a considerable 
question. 

The PrESIDENT said they had with them Mr. Philip Sugg, and 
would like to hear a few words from him. 

Mr. Puitip SuacG (Chairman and Managing-Director of Messrs. 
Sugg and Co.) said it was a great pleasure to him to be there that 
evening ; for it was the first time he had attended a meeting of the 
Association. He pointed out that the ultimate damnation for bad 
fittings—whether lighting burners, fires, or cookers—fell upon the gas 
undertaking, and not upon the manufacturer. A man who failed to 
obtain a good light from an inferior fitting would not blame himself 
for having purchased the fitting, but would say, “ How bad the gas is.” 
The firm which he (the speaker) had the honour to represent had en- 
deavoured always to serve the gas companies and corporations by pro- 
ducing nothing but what would be to their mutual interest. He was 
glad to see so much more attention now paid to the quality of the 
apparatus through which the gas was mat than was the case some 
years ago. The rising consumption of gas was largeiy due to the fact 
that the undertakings were now selling gas at the burner, whereas be- 
fore they only sold it at the meter. 

Mr. Lorts replied fully to a great many practical points that had 
been raised in the course of the discussion. With regard to the 
scheme carried out for the conversion of upright to incandescent 
burners, the place in question was the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
and the report upon which the information contained in his address was 
based had not been got-up by his firm or by the Gas Company, but by 
the City Fathers themselves, The figures he had quoted were con- 
tained in that report; and they were quite correct. It had been 
remarked that very often the street lighting was not in the handsof the 
gas company, but in those of an official like the borough surveyor. 
Frequently it was not even in the hands of the borough surveyor, but 
was under the control of the chief constable. He claimed that there 
was no noise in connection with church lighting fittings if one used six- 
hole gas-nipples, and a reliable governor on the outlet of the meter if 
the pressure exceeded 25-roths. His firm could supply these six- hole 
nipples'in which the centre hole was regulated and the other five sur- 






rounding that one were not regulated. These nipples would prevent 
noise. A great amount of prejudice in connection with the use of gas 
for church lighting would be swept away if the distant control device 
to which he had made reference in his paper were used. The trouble 
of turning on and off individual lights, and very often poor maintenance, 
had “fed up” people. In thecase of church lighting, the gas company 
should undertake maintenance, and then satisfaction was given. Many 
gas-lighted churches were now giving complete satisfaction, where 
electricity had been threatened previously. The efficiency was 
equally as great with high as with low calorific value gas in 
cluster lamps, provided the lamp was suitably adjusted. With 
reference to the remarks that had been made about the use of 
seamed tube, he might say that all fittings supplied by Messrs, 
Sugg and Co. were made from solid-drawn tube, which certainly 
ought to be used in the case of every fitting. To-day there was 
to be had a British heat-resisting quality glass which did not break, 
and was quite as good as pre-war Jena quality glass. But they should 
always allow themselves a factor of safety, as the engineersdid. That 
was to say, for shops or churches they should employ a fine copper 
wire net, which was almost invisible. For the lighting of a retort- 
house, nothing would beat the “ Littleton” lamp with a superheated 
cluster of mantles. He knew of one engineer who used extensively 
the distant controllers referred to in the address, and who had given 
instructions that once a year the diaphragms were to be oiled; but 
there was no need to do it so often even as this. The suggestion for 
providing aself-lighting burner should be borne in mind; and they 
would hope that it might be discovered. A question had been asked 
as to lighting engineers’ lathes, in which one had to show a light in a 
tunnel, asit were. He had lighted many engineers’ shops; and by 
getting the light in a certain position at the end of the tunnel it was 
quite possible to obtain a good effect. 

Mr, S. B. CHANDLER (South Suburban Gas Company), proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Lofts for his address, said that those of 
them who visited Messrs. Sugg and Co.’s works on the last occasion 
would remember that Mr. Lofts then made some remarks on the 
No. 2 mantle, and in consequence was prevailed upon to come and 
deliver this address. The anticipations then formed had been more 
than realized. He would like to say that, so far as the fittings were 
concerned, whenever he had had dealings with the firm of Messrs. Sugg 
and Co., he bad found that the promise of good workmanship, high 
efficiency, and general functional effect had in all cases been proved 
by results to be true. 

Mr. H. W. Kerripce (Croydon) seconded the vote, and declared 
that the evening had been a splendid success. 

Mr. Lorts, in reply, said that it had afforded him much pleasure to 
give his address. 








Sulphur Removal by Sodium Hypochlorite. 


Two years ago the Executive Committee of the Wisconsin Gas 
Association suggested as a suitable subject for study, under the 
grant of the fellowship established at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the problem of the removal of sulphur compounds from 
manufactured gas. A report on preliminary work was made 
twelve months ago; and in this Mr. E, C. Brenner detailed tests 
showing that by the use of hypochlorite, hydrogen sulphide was 
completely removed, but that carbon disulphide was only parti- 
ally taken out. It was believed that carbon disulphide comprised 
the greater part of the organic sulphur compounds; and it was 
thought worth while after this report to repeat some of the earlier 
experiments on a larger scale, to determine whether the organic 
sulphur compounds could be removed more completely. The 
results of these later experiments were given by Messrs. H. R. 
Broher and O. L. Kowalke, at the recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion. From these experiments, the authors arrive at the con- 
clusion that the major reactions taking place when sulphur com- 
pounds are removed from manufactured gas by means of alkaline 
hypochlorite solutions are as follows: The small amount of 
hydrogen sulphide contained in the gas used was oxidized to 
water and elemental sulphur; the chlorine of the hypochlorite 
going to sodium chloride. The elemental sulphur is slowly dis- 
solved in the sodium hydroxide of the alkaline hypochlorite solu- 
tion. Alkaline hypochlorite may react with carbon disulphide to 
some extent to form a carbonate and a sulphate; but, in addi- 
tion to this reaction, carbon disulphide also reacts with hypo- 
chlorite to form carbon tetrachloride, and possibly a small 
amount of chloroform. The carbon dioxide is completely re- 
moved by the caustic in the hypochlorite solution. Unless the 
hypochlorite solution is maintained in an alkaline condition, car- 
bon dioxide will liberate hypochlorous acid from the hypochlorite 
solution. Hypochlorite will have no action on carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, oxygen, or nitrogen in the gas. The objection to the 
use of hypochlorites for the removal of organic sulphur com- 
pounds from manufactured gas by this method is the introduc- 
tion of chlorine compounds into the gas. Upon combustion, 
these chlorine compounds are disseminated into the atmosphere. 


_ 





Wolverhampton Engineering Society.—The final meeting of 
the session of the Wolverhampton and District Engineering 
Society was held at Wolverhampton on Monday. The President 
(Sir Walter H. Evans) was in the chair. The discussion centred 
round a paper by Mr. W. Stevenson, of Birmingham, relative to 
power production in the Staffordshire district, with special refer- 
ence to gas-engines. Mr. J. Barker (Stockport) spoke from the 
standpoint of Diesel engines, Mr. A. T. Smith (Stoke-on-Trent) i2 
regard to steam-engines, and Mr. T. Smith (Wolverhamptor) ia 





respect to electricity. 
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COKE-OVEN GAS FOR TOWN’S USE. 


By T. NicHotson, of Willington, near Durham. 


[A Paper read before the Northern Section of the Coke-Oven 
Managers’ Association at Durham, Saturday, April 29.] 


The author pointed out that within the past ten years increas- 


ing interest had been taken in the supply of gas for lighting and 
other domestic purposes from bye-product coke-ovens, not only 
in England but particularly in America and on the Continent. 
Before the erection of the bye-product ovens at Willington, his 
firm had for many years supplied gas to the district from a gas- 
works situated about half-a-mile from the ovens. When the bye- 
product plant was put down, no special provision was made for 
taking a supply of lighting gas from them; the idea developing 
later. The ovens were set going towards the end of 1910, and the 
town gas scheme, which he proposed to describe, was completed 
two years later; so that their experience of supplying town gas 
extended over ten years. The annual output was from 30 to 40 
million cubic feet. 

In 1912, preliminary experiments and tests were carried out on 
the coke-oven gas then being produced, from which it was con- 
cluded (having regard to the number of consumers still using bats- 
wing or flame burners) that enrichment of the gas would be 
essential; but that conclusion proved to be erroneous. For the 
purposes of enrichment he decided to use benzole, and examined 
the enriching values given to benzole by Stenhouse, Irwin, Bunte, 
J. F. Bell, and Hunt. To ascertain the value of ordinary go p.ct. 
benzole, he himself used a Kirkham and Sugg’s improved Lowes 
jet photometer standardized with the No. 1 Argand burner. He 
found, finally, that one gallon of benzole would raise 24,100 c.ft. 
of gas by 1 candle-power. The following were the details: 





Duration of test sede 3 hours 4 hours | 3 hours 
Average candle power of en- 

OneG Gee. «oe ss 17°50 | 14°38 13°97 
Average candle power of un- } 

enriched gas ... . 10°00 | 8*oo | 6°75 
Gas passed through meter, | 

BA ee 7°55 | 10°00 gag 
Benzole used, grammes. . 11°38 |} 1O°IS5 | 10°29 
Number of candles the gas } 

WA COUN. 5G! wa oe. 7°50 | 6°38 7°22 
Benzole required per 100 

Cit. Or Comes. +. 9. « 0'049 galis. | 0039 galls. 0'038 galls. 
C.Ft. enriched per candle } 

cs ow eS 20,400 | 25,600 26,300 


| 
Average = 24,100. 


Passing from the circumstances leading to the installation of 
the lighting plant, the following points were taken into considera- 
tion in determining what apparatus was necessary : 


(2) The desirability of confining to night time only the 
taking of gas from the coke-ovens, or during hours when 
the collieries were not working; thus giving the fullest 
use of surplus gas for power purposes at periods of maxi- 
mum load. 

(b) Avoiding the costly arrangement of pipes, valves, and dupli- 
cate collecting mains, as was required to divide the gas 
into “rich” and “lean” fractions during the period of 
carbonization. 

(c) Providing a margin for future requirements with facilities 
for taking the lighting gas required during each 24 hours 
as quickly as possible consistent with varying oven work- 
ing. 

(d) Utilizing the existing gasholders, purifying-shed, meter- 
house, and test-room on the site of the old gas-works. 

(ce) Simplicity in operating and applying to both batteries of 
ovens under any conditions. 


Mr. Nicholson then described the type of plant from which the 
supply of gas was taken. The coking plant comprised 120 Semet 
Solvay waste-heat ovens built in four groups of thirty each—sixty 
ovens forming a battery; each battery having a separate bye- 
product recovery plant. The gas was collected in hydraulic mains; 
there being from each oven a separate serrated dip-pipe sealed in 
liquor. In this respect the apparatus was identical to that used in 
ordinary gas-work’s practice. The average temperature of the 
gas leaving the hydraulic main was about 80°C. Between the 
ovens there were 18-in. dividing walls, which were independent of 
the heating flues ; and these walls took all the weight of the super- 
structure, thus having, in effect, a construction similar in all re- 
spects to the arches of a gas-retort bench. In other words, the 
lining of the ovens could be removed with the same ease as in the 
case of a worn-out setting of retorts. 

Each oven was fitted with cast-iron door frames, with hinged 
door on the ramside and lifting door on the discharge side. The 
coal was compressed, and the charges filled the ovens to within 
5 In. of the top of the oven, when the charging peel was with- 
drawn. The standard coking period was 32 hours. Ammonia 
tecovery was by the indirect method. Bubble washers and rotary 
scrubbers were used ; while the benzole was recovered in rotary 
scrubbers too. The town gas was taken off at the outlet of the 
exhausters (the point of maximum pressure); the connections and 
valves being so arranged that the supply could be taken from 
either battery, The gas at that point contained traces of tar fog, 


a little naphthalene, and required further cooling Curing tke 
warmer months. It was, therefore, passed through the follcwirg 
train of apparatus: 


1.—A vertical water-tube condenser capable of reducing the gas 
to atmospheric temperature. 

2.—A Livesey washer, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., filled intermittently 
with benzolized creosote to remove tar fog and naphtha~- 
lene. 

3.—A 5-ft. diameter Holmes rotary scrubber to remove the 
ammonia. 


On the outlet main of the scrubber a “ Maxim” carburettor 


was fixed for enriching with benzole; but it was not now used, 
as enriching had been found unnecessary. The liability of over- 
exhausting, or the effect of the slightest over-pulling in working 
coke-ovens was, in his experience, far greater than in the care of 
working retorts; and it was lack of appreciation of the practical 
possibility of overcoming this difficulty without fractionation that 
led him to conclude that enrichment would be necessary. At 
that point the gas left the coke-oven plant, and was conveyed by 
an 8-in. main to the site of the old gas-works half-a-mile away, 
where the sulphuretted hydrogen was removed in four luteless 
purifiers 25 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., filled with oxide of iron, worked on 
the backward rotation system. These purifiers were part of the 


special apparatus installed, and took the place of four small 
boxes which were only capable of purifying about 6000 c.ft. per 
hour. The retention of these old boxes would have necessitated 
taking gas for the town during the whole of the twenty-four hours, 
which was undesirable from every point of view. On the inlet of 
the purifiers the pressure was controlled by a Peebles mercurial 
governor, which was weighted to pass about 25,000 c.ft. of gas 
per hour. 

On leaving the purifiers, the gas was measured with a Marsh’s 
rotary meter, and thence passed into two 55 ft. diameter single-lift 
gasholders, which delivered it to the district at an initial pressure 
of 30-1o0ths to 33-10ths without the intervention of a station 
governor. In an attendant’s test-room immediately adjoining the 
meter-house, there was a jet photometer connected to the outlet 
of the rotary meter, which showed the candle power of the gas as 
received. While there was no relationship between the candle 
power and calorific power in a gas irrespective of its composition, 
yet, when dealing with a particular gas from day to day made 
ander the same conditions, the jet photometer was a most useful 
apparatus for indicating irregularities in quality; and it was with 
this instrument alone that the attendant at the gas-works and the 
foreman at the coke-ovens concerned themselves during the time 
the gasholders were being filled. 

Calorific tests on the district supply were made daily at the 
coke-works laboratory as a check, and the results of these tests 
showed that, under the conditions named, observation of the illu- 
minating power was quite satisfactory as a practical guide. 
Taking their daily tests over a period of two years, the average 
calorific value of the gas supplied had been 476 and 479 B.Th.U. 
respectively ; while the following was a representative analysis 
after purification : 


Carbon dioxide .... . 2°00 2°00 

Oxygen oS ek ew 8 Trace 

Illuminants gn) EME ra 2°40 

Carbon monoxide ... . 4°80 15'17 p.ct. inerts 
Pepe ih Gla’ ee 3. 

Hydrogen. . g » « : 53°95 

Nitrogen (by diff.) . . . . 13°17 13°17 


Candle power (No.1 Argand) . . . 144 — 154 

Sulphur compounds (Referees’ test) . . . 10 grains per 100 c.ft. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen atinletof purifiers . maximum 460 , grains 
minimum 190 i per 
average 340 \ c.ft. 


Dealing with the removal of sulphuretted hydrogen, Mr. Nichol- 
son said that the chemical reactions which took place in the puri- 
fiers when gas containing H2S was passed through oxide of iron 
(Fe,O;. H,O), resulted in the formation of ferric and ferrous sul- 
phides; and the partial oxidation of those sulphides in the puri- 
fiers by the intentional admixture with the gas of oxygen in the 
form of air, resulting in the precipitation of free sulphur, was 
commonly practised. The ideal to aim at, however, was the 
continued oxidation of the sulphides in the purifiers until such 
time as the oxide contained sufficient free sulphur to make the 
material saleable as spent oxide. This result they found no diffi- 
culty in achieving with coke-oven gas at Willington. Theoretic- 
ally, o°5 of oxygen was required for every 1 p.ct. of H2S; andyas 
the sulphuretted hydrogen never exceeded o'7 p.ct.,it was not 
difficult to account for the presence of 0°35 p.ct..of oxygen—the 
maximum required to bring about this result. 

The backward method of rotation to which, reference had been 
made consisted in advancing the last purifier in series to the first 
position as soon as H,S appeared on the outlet of the thirdin the 
series. Thus the cycle of changes, with four purifiers working 
according to that method, would be: 


Atetast . « « 


vid I 2 3 4 
First change .. . 4 I 2 3 
Second ,, e Sins 3 4 I 2 
Third ,, car 2 3 4 1 and so on. 


It would be observed that the effect of this method of rotation 
was to give each purifier when last in series a period of rest, 
or a period when there was no sulphuretted hydrogen present. 





90 to 100 grains of ammonia per 100 c.ft., sulphuretted hydrogen, 





Mr. Nicholson described tabulated results of tests which were 
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designed to show whether or not oxidation took place in the 
presence of H,S—i.¢c., while sulphiding of the oxide was going on 
—and, if so, to what extent. To settle the points, the systematic 
tests would need to be carried on for a longer period. 

Mr. Nicholson briefly outlined the provisions of the Gas Regu- 
lation Act. In view of this Act, it was interesting to note the 
different grades of gas that suppliers had already declared. He 
quoted the Gas Light and Coke Company at 500, in place of 475 
previously declared, the South Metropolitan Company 560, in 
place of 550, and Tottenham 500, in place of 450, as instances. 
With such diversity of calorific grades as they showed, said 
Mr. Nicholson, it might be asked what, in theory, constituted 
a satisfactory gas for town use. In order to answer such a 
question, it was to be remembered that, notwithstanding the 
numerous and varying uses to which town gas was put, those all 
depended upon the production of gas of either power, heat, or 
light ; and even the production of light became one of heat in an 
incandescent burner. Therefore, gas which failed to produce 
satisfactorily these three essentials—power, heat, and light— 
could not be regarded as a suitable gas for town supply. It 
should, of course, be understood that he was speaking of light 
through incandescence. So far as power from gas was con- 
cerned, it had long been generally recognized that gases of low 
calorific value, even as low as about 130 B.Th.U., answered that 
purpose admirably. 

Closely following a strike which interfered with the normal 
running of their ovens and caused a cessation of the gas supply, 
he received a pressing request from the proprietors of the local 
cinema to let them have something which would run their gas- 
engine to start the movies again. Only gas of 260 B.Th.U., with 
inerts up to 55°4 p.ct. (of which 53 p.ct. was nitrogen) could be 
given that night. On the following day, they received an unso- 
licited testimonial to the effect that the gas-engine had never 
worked better. But, of course, the town was in darkness, though 
the street incandescent lamps were lit. This brought him to the 
much discussed topic of inerts or incombustible constituents in 
town gas, principally nitrogen and carbon dioxide. While the 
gas he had just alluded to acted so admirably in the case of the 
gas-engine, it failed to incandesce a mantle, and therefore gave 
proof that all the essentials to which he had alluded were re- 
quisite in a town supply. 

The question would be asked, what part the inerts played 
in the latter state of things. The answer was, of course, that 
such a high percentage of inerts reduced the flame tempera- 
ture too much for the production of incandescence in a mantle, 
and for other high temperatures required for brazing and the like. 
From this it would be apparent that a limit must be placed on 
the total inerts present in gas if it were to fulfil all the require- 
ments of a town supply. The Research Committee of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers findings appeared to show that nitrogen 
might be present in coal gas up to 25 p.ct., and carbon dioxide up 
to 10 p.ct., without interfering seriously with its value for produc- 
ing heat or light. His reason for referring at some length to the 
Gas Regulation Act of 1920 was to show that while the coke-oven 
per se may not be an attractive method of carbonization to the 
gas engineer to instal in his own works, yet, having regard to the 
recent legislation, coke-oven gas must have attractions to the gas 
industry generally as an auxiliary supply in all cases where it 
could be secured on favourable terms coupled with some reason- 
able guarantee as to continuity of supply. It was in this direction 
only, in his opinion, that the extended use of coke-oven gas for 
town purposes would proceed. 

The author concluded with thanks to Messrs. Strakers and 
Love’s Agent (Mr. R. L. Weeks) for permission to read the paper, 
and to Mr. R. R. Murray for his assistance in preparing it. 














Wood and Vegetable Fuel. 


Discussing, in the pages of the ‘‘ American Gas Journal,” the 
question of the fuel of the future, and arguing that this fuel will 
be gas, Mr. Thomson King, of Baltimore, deals with wood and 
other vegetable products as a fuel source that is constantly re- 
plenished by Nature, and one which will be of importance when 
the mineral fuels have been so far depleted as to become rela- 
tively much more costly than they are to-day. He points out 
that the rate of plant growth depends very largely on the propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide in the air; the great proportion of plant 
tissue being carbon, which comes from the carbon dioxide in the 
air. Supposing the actual amount of carbon now burned in the 
world in the shape of coal, oil, gas, and wood to be 1500 million 
short tons a year, as each pound of carbon unites with 2°66 lbs. of 
oxygen, the amount of carbon dioxide liberated into the atmo- 
sphere by fires in a year is 5490 million tons, The atmosphere now 
contaitis only 0°03 p.ct. of carbon dioxide ; but as even this small 
percentage amounts roughly to 2,614,590 tons, it would take 476 
years to double the quantity now in the air, though none was used 
up by vegetation. Nevertheless, Mr. King says, the time may 
come, as the use of fuel increases, when the rate of vegetable 
growth may be enormously increased by the larger percentage of 
carbon dioxide in the air. It has been estimated that plant 
growth now produces annually 32,000 million tons of vegetable 
matter, which, if burned, would develop heat equivalent to that 
derived from 18,000 million tons of coal. It is, he argues, certain 
that in the far-distant future this vast quantity of potential fuel 
cannot fail to play a more important part in the world’s supply 
than it does to-day. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 


Market Values of Gas Stocks. 


Sr1r,—With reference to the letter from Mr. F. A. Gulland, the 
Secretary and Accountant of the Maidstone Gas Company, which 
appeared in last week’s issue, 1 may say that the price 53-55 as pub- 
lished in the “ JourNnaL” is the official quotation given in the Stock 
Exchange Daily List. This price (which I quite agree is unreasonable 
for a stock paying a 6 p.ct. dividend) has apparently remained un- 
changed because there has been no recorded transaction in the stock 
since Jan. 14, 1920! 

It is not an unfrequent experience for stocks and shares thus neg- 
lected to get out of harmony with actual values which a recorded trans- 
action would at once render apparent. 

Companies in provincial towns which have Stock Exchanges of their 
own are independent of London quotations. Thus, the local quotation 
of Newcastle and Gateshead is 74-76; and the stock was done a few 
daysagoat 72. But the London List quotes 57-59. Similarly the local 
quotation of Sheffield “ A,” “B,” and “C” is 89 92, but London quotes 
70-75 for the “A ” and 68-73 for the “C.” 

April 27, 1922. Stock MARKET CONTRIBUTOR. 
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Mr. H. E. Jones and Calorific Standards. 


S1r,—I should like to pay a tribute to Mr. George Keillor for his 
valuable paper on the present state of knowledge and practice ia the 
fuller development of calorific value from coal carbonization. In tbe 
fullest, frankest, and most fearless manner he bas recited and examined 
analytically the claims that have been put forward by various inno- 
vators in the practice of steaming as applied to vertical retorts as con- 
trasted with careful and efficient carbonization on the old lines which 
do not cali for costly reconstruction of the existing retort plant. 

For myself, long since, studying anxiously the whole question, ever 
since the voluntary acceptance of calorific value testing in 1912 (closely 
followed by Mr. Hunt in the same year), I have been puzzled by some 
of the reports of extraordinary results from selected coals by steaming, 
andjam glad to see “the bottom” of them closely examined by Mr. 
Keillor and contrasted with other practices. In my opinion, he has 
“knocked” most of “that bottom out” and shown the miracle had 
little;foundaiion. 

In the old days, with the help of cannel or other enrichment, and 
with the poor old 16-candle test burner, we made 10,000 c.ft. per ton 
of 17-candle gas, to read 164 or so at the test station. 

On my formula of the calorific value this meant 6,300,000 B.Th.U. 
With;the Carpenter burner (a godsend), we easily reached 12,500 of 
14} = 6,686,000 B.Th.U. By steaming in horizontal retorts and with 
the very best Durham selected coals, the late Mr. Carpenter (of Sutton), 
made, at very low cost indeed for labour, fuel, and purification, 15,000 
to 16,000 c.ft. of 450 B.Th.U. = 7,200,000. Following his practice 
with modifications, but without the very best (only medium) Durham 
coal, one of my larger companies is getting over 7,000,000. It will 
be seen that this is nearly 5 p.ct. above the general average I have 
mentioned. 

As Prof. Vivian Lewes told us long ago to put our water gas through 
the coal-gas retorts, this result is not beyond expectation ; indeed my 
friend, Mr. Croft, and his assistants expect to improve on it. 

Of course, by devoting coke to water gasand enriching by American 
oil, one can wander into any sort of figure; but should we not be 
destroying the excess calorific value of the coke in doing it ? 

Mr. Keillor’s paper comes very apropos for me, as I am anxious to 
compare these modest figures with the real average vertical steaming 
as directed to produce decently good gas not too far below the pre-war 
conditions. In saying this, I do not decry the valiant efforts of the 
low graders; for, bless them, they are fighting the battle I indicaied 
in my paper of 1902 on “ The Gas of the Future,” where I pleaded for 
something between the Mond gas I had been advocating for industrial 
use and the fancy article I was being compelled by Parliament to 
supply, and which I felt could never “meet the market” I was aim- 
ing at. 

have been looking for the balance-sheets of the low-graders to guide 
me, and therefore have felt rather sorry to see that two of our larger 
Metropolitan companies have gone up in declared values rather 
heavily, and have so gone back to the 500 B,Th.U., which practically 
restores the old 14 candles with 4os. forfeit on the first 4 candle of 
defect. 

In 1912 I accepted for the Wandsworth Gas Company a standard 
of calories equal to about 480 B.Th.U. In the war and strike emer- 
gencies one found excellent service (provided full pressure was main 
tained) from 405 to 410; and I am satisfied that the low-graders are 
on the right path. 

But let me point out that our partners, the consumers, have sunk a 
great deal of capital in their domestic fittings, and have, besides that, 
fitted to them stoves with our own assistance, and that such fittings can 
only be made available with much higher service pressures and larger 
meters than we have hitherto provided. We cannot expect the 
consumers to provide, especially at present prices, larger fittings, so 
we must give them the extra pressure necessary. This involves loss 
by the extra gas got by those favourably circumstanced by unmeasuret 

compressed gas, but it is the only alternative to throwing upon the 
consumer further capital cost which may decide him to forego the 
stove. 

If any of your readers will consider and estimate the total capital 
sunk in gas fittings and appliances, I think they will be surprise 
Apart from that, the company’s own outlay on coin supplies 19 
staggering ; and especially so to the rating surveyors, as “tenants 


capital.” Se 
Palace Chambers, Wesiminster, April 25, 1922. H. E, Jone 
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High Therm Results with Vertical Retorts. 

Sir,—If Mr. Wm. Everard Davies will do me the honour of refer- 
ring to my paper again, he will find that I do not say that vertical re- 
torts and other carbonizing systems are incapable of being designed 
to yield 100 therms of 425 B.Th.U. gas, or more, per ton of coal. 
All that I have said is that 30,000 c.ft. per ton of 400 B.Th.U. gas 
and 90,000 c.ft. per three-ton Glover-West retort per day have not 
been obtained, as a matter of every-day practice, from existing vertical 
retorts. 

What did the Gas Investigation Committee send their experts to 
Uddingston for? To verify these and other claims, of course. Did 
they succeed? They did not. But I must not anticipate the adjourned 
discussion which may take place at the annual meeting of the North 
British Association of Gas Managers in September. 

Reference has been made to the work of the Fuel Research Board, 
as if their results were unknown to me. The work of Sir George Beilby 
and his very able staff is of the utmost value; and though their results 
point the way to higher fuel economy, I am afraid it will be a long 
time before their academic methods become regularized practice. He 
would, indeed, be a bold business man who dared carry, in existing 
settings, the temperatures observed and obtaining in their specially 
designed settings. With a knowledge of all essential matters entering 
into this business question, and when using average Scotch coal, I dare 
say the Fuel Research Board’s results are quite unattainable in vertical 
retort-settings as at present designed and supervised. I give this as 
the opinion of an intelligent “ user,” and not as a gas-plant maker or 
patentee. 

Might I suggest to those who succeed in obtaining very high carbon- 
izing results over a lengthy period and on a commercial basis, that 
they should now have them investigated and vouched for by either the 
Gas Investigation Committee or the Fuel Research Board, before 
publicly advertising them as reliable. 

Would Mr. Davies please explain what he means when he says he de- 
sires ‘{to correct certain errors under which, clearly, he (meaning myself) 
is labouring on account of unacquaintance with certain essential prin- 
ciples of thermal efficiencies, and which it is clearly the duty of a gas- 
plant maker to understand, but which are rather a matter of pure interest 
or curiosity to the user”? A very enigmatical saying this, and, as I 
interpret it, illogical and untrue, if “user ’’ means engineers and man- 
agers in charge of gas-works. According to Mr. Davies, the true solu- 
tion of the problem lies in his keeping ; but at the moment he prefers 
not to state precisely what it is. If the solution is not the adoption of 
his patent fuel distillation system, which I happen to have shown an 
interest in and have been curious about as a “ user,’’ then, for the sake 
of all concerned, I hope he will not long delay making the secret 
public. 

I thank Mr. Davies for his personal felicitations. 

GrEorGE KEILLor. 

Inchgreen Gas Works, 

Greenock, April 28, 1922. 





Sir,—I regret to find Mr. George Keillor misunderstands the pur- 
port of my supplementary comments, made with a view to amplifying 
certain points referred to in his valuable paper on “ Thermal Efficien- 
cies.” Far from “ poking fun,” I intended my remarks to give all 
honour to Mr. Keillor for the very fine treatise which he gave on be- 
half of lower calorific values, although not participating in his plead- 
ing for the claims of low calorific values as against high in view of the 
necessity for impartiality on my part therein. But I share with Mr. 
Keillor the view that advantages may, under circumstances, definitely 
—_ for higher calorific values, and vice versé for lower calorific 
values. 

Respecting the critical remarks made by me, I wish Mr. Keillor to 
understand that they were intended in a good constructive sense, with 
a view to obtaining amendments to his apparent conclusion that the 
future promised little beyond a certain limit.. Perhaps the expressions 
used by me were both too specific and ambiguous at one and the 
same time, and so confused Mr. Keillor as tothe purport behind ; but, 
believe me, they were made in quite a disinterested spirit, free of per- 
sonal considerations, bias, or prejudice, with the sole object of empha- 
sizing that something fur ther remains to be added to the sum of our 
information on gas manufacture in either sphere—high or low calori- 
fic values, 

Nevertheless, I agree with Mr. Keillor if (as probably he does) he 
means that, on present lines of plant design and operation, we have 
reached a point more or less of finality, and, consequently, without 
changing the system root and branch, little development beyond Mr. 
Keillor’s 80 therm 425 B.Th.U. gas limit can follow. All I had in 
view was bringing to notice that the scepticism with which I thought 
Mr. Keillor viewed any such developments was quite out of place. 
By certain modifications by way of successfully embodying essential 
Principles upon which retorting plant should be designed, the present 
attainments can be far exceeded. I may add that, although I agree 
that thermal efficiency may be bought with disadvantages elsewhere, it 
cannot generally be so, as the thermal question should embrace and 
determine the other factors to a very great degree, and does so when 
effectively embodied. 

The context of the word “user '’ seems to have caused some diffi- 
culty; but surely it cannot be limited to the gas engineer and manager, 
or even to him and his staff. It embraces all who govern by their actions 
the chain of operations involved in making and using gas. It need 
hardly be pointed out how varying are the qualities of this “collective 

personal equation '’ from place to place, and how different the oppor- 
tunities for its expression under various working conditions, &c. For 
example, on large-scale works it is possible and customary to effect 
manipulations and supervision not economically realizable on smaller 
plant according to present systems, There is, then, a gerieral opening 
for standardized co-ordinated plant capable of operation by fewer, even 
though more skilled, hands per unit. Inevitably is the gas engineer 
as head the principal or directing “user ’’; but well-disciplined hands 
—incidentally facilitated when the plant under control is elastic and 
adaptable to a variety of expression, thereby giving an opportunity for 
Manipulating talent to exercise itself—are an essential asset to the gas 








engineer in realizing efficiency in all respects. Likewise the makers 
involve a chain of contributory parties, all of whom are important 
agents in realizing the final result. 

Evidently two collective contributory parties—users and makers— 
are necessary to the progress of gas manufacture beyond the present 
agreed top general limit of (say) about 80 therms of 425 to 450 B.Th.U. 
gas according to the coal used. In this chain I consider the gas engi- 
neer occupies a pivotal position, but hardly highly specialized on the 
latter side. 

I trust soon to be able to reveal my secrets regarding thermal and 
other efficiencies consonant with and contributory towards all-round 
advantages in the other important and determining factors of gas 
manufacture—upon which my particular contributions are founded. 

I admit that had certain essentials been successfully embodied pre- 
viously, the problem would have long been solved, and evidently, as 
some of Mr. Keillor’s remarks witness, he has been groping along the 
lines I mean, even if negatively; but I must regrettably ask Mr. 
Keillor to have patience and await the disclosures which will follow at 
no very distant date. 

All improvements are at first academic; but the sooner, or the 
readier, they are capable of practical translation and embodiment, the 
better for all “interested’’ parties. And co-operation between the 
several interested parties— users, consumers, aud makers—in gas 
manufacture cannot but surely have one worthy reward—a cheap 
supply of good gas and a prosperous industry. 


119, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, We. Everarp Davizs. 


May 2, 1922. 


i, 


Comparative Thermal Efficiency Tests. 
S1r,—The protagonists in the above controversy seem to have over- ~ 
looked the long-period results actually obtained, and published in the 
“ JouRNAL ” as far back as Nov. 5, 1918 ; and for the benefit of readers 
they are repeated in condensed form. 


Results Obtained on “ Dempster-Toogood™ System at Central Works, 





Oldham. 
1 week's period . 460 B.Th.U. gas 108 therms 
I ” ” ad id ad ° 487 .” 3 ee 107 ” 
I ae am Je nt ae Pr se ee 102 68 
13 ” ” ° . . . 45! ” 2 oe 100 ” 
13 ” ” 476 ” ” oe 95°8 ” 


These results are, of course, the blending of carbonization with gasi- 
fication, which blending has not by any means been fully exploited ; 
so that even greater gaseous thermal yields may assuredly be antici- 
pated from steamed continuous vertical retorting. 


The Poplars, Elland, April 29, 1922. H. J. Toocoop. 


S1r,—I think it advisable to correct the misstatement in Mr. W. C. 
Goodchild’s letter that the cooker burner tests given in my recent 
North British Association paper are not comparative. Mr. Goodchild 
has evidently misinterpreted the “‘ Editorial Notes” referred to. My 
figures are strictly comparative, as anyone reading the paper with 
ordinary care can prove. 

With regard to incandescent lighting, it was only necessary for me 
to prove that gas of 400 C.V., in properly adjusted burners as used in 
our homes, gives a better light and higher thermal efficiency than 
563 C.V. gas in existing domestic appliances. There are those you 
know who have denied it. The three bijou mantle cluster burner 
referred to does not give as high an efficiency with 563 C.V. gas as 
with 400 gas. 

What I am for the moment concerned with are the average conditions 
of supply and use in the home, and not the conditions pertaining to the 
laboratory. 

Inchgreen Gas-Works, 

Greenock, April 29, 1922. 


GEORGE KEILLOR. 


_ 


Tar for Roads. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Dudley W. Walton, raises the alle- 
gation recently made in the columns of the “ Daily Mail ” as to deterio- 
ration of modern coal tar. 

Recent conversation that I have had in several directions seems to 
indicate that the fault is that some of the tar supplied is too thin; in- 
deed, one user tells me that it flows over the road so rapidly that 
occasionally he has to bolt for his life. 

From various parts of the country it is reported that petroleum 
residue or natural bitumen is to be mixed with the tar to thicken it. 
If the distiller prepared his tar in accordance with a test for consis- 
tency, such admixture would be unnecessary. a 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, Hoan W. James. 

Tar Works, Ordnance Wharf, East Greenwich, S.E. to. 
April 26, 1922. 





The Man Wanted in Gas Sales Development. 


S1r,—The interest displayed in this important matter—as evidenced 
by Prof, Cobb’s communication which appeared in “The Gas Sales- 
man” for the 26th ult., and the editorial in the “ Gas JourNnat ” of the 
same date—is surely very encouraging to those who, like the writer, 
are striving to foster the joint application of commercial ability and 
technical training to the selling side of the industry. 

The writer was invited to give his views on this point, and did so at 
some length in the article “ The Man Wanted ” [see “ The Gas Sales- 
man,” Jan. 25], which was primarily written for the purpose of arous- 
ing interest and creating comment. In this direction the writer's 
humble effort seems to have achieved a result ; and it is a tonic to him, 
as a young man, to have bis opinion confirmed, and more strongly 
emphasized, by such a distinguished gentleman as Prof. Cobb. As 
the Professor remarks, the matriculation standard was suggested “ as 
some guarantee of good general education.”. This was exactly how 
the writer intended the matter to be understood. If reference is made 
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to the article in question, one will observe that under the heading 
“ Fundamental Education ” the writer talks about “ a foundation upon 
which to build,” and later on adds his desire “to indicate this modest 
standard (matriculation) of basic education.” There is nothing in bis 
article to suggest that such a standard suffices. It is not assumed that 
this carries us as far as it is desirable to go; but it is, obviously, a move 
in the right directicn, because, as the writer has already said, “there 
must be a foundation upon which to build,” and some juniors in the 
service of gas undertakings have to provide for themselves in this con- 
nection after leaving school and turning-out into the world. They are 
keen and desirous of building a foundation, and, therefore, need a little 
guidance in the matter of suitable curriculum. At any rate, this is the 
observation of the writer, who, it may be mentigned, comes into con- 
tact with a good many lads. Again, as the writer understands from 
the Editor, it is the aim of “The Gas Salesman” to help all deser- 
ving men to get up the ladder, and, particularly, to get hold of “the 
young blood.” 

The writer wishes to assure Prof. Cobb that he fully realizes the need 
for (as the Professor remarks) “a much higher scientific and technical 
education” than is indicated by matriculation ; but one has, of course, 
to bear in mind the practicability of suggestions in the light of finan- 
cial considerations. The salaries at present offered appear to be 
scarcely attractive enough for the secondary school lad, to say nothing 
of the university graduate. Banks and insurance offices offer better 
scope ! 

The writer wishes also, before concluding, to refer to the editorial 
in the same connection. Naturally, the desire is to “ soar bigher.” But 
before such motion can be continued, it has got to be started. The 
impression the editorial gave the writer was that, through inapprecia- 
tion of the scope of the work, his view was a narrow one; that he was 
stopping short, This is, however, hardly correct. A commencement 
must be made. The building-up process can then be proceeded with. 
A policy that would be ridiculed and ruled “ out-of-court” if applied 
suddenly, can very often bs made effective by gradual means. Apart 
from this, if one could be assured that young men of the suggested 
standing were to-day coming into the selling side of the industry, we 
could justly record an advance, We should be moving along a pro- 
gressive track towards the higher sphere which the Professor and the 
Editor rightly suggest. 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, * THE MAN WANTED.” 

May 1, 1922. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 











Progress of Bills. 


Doncaster Corporation Bill: Read a second time, and committed. 

Stretford and District Gas Board Bill: Read a second time, and 
committed. 

Birmingham Corporation Bill: As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time. 

Petitions have been lodged against the Stretford and District Gas 
Board Bill by the Manchester Corporation, owners and occupiers of 
property and consumers of gas in the urban districts of Sale and Urm- 
ston, Manchester Ship Canal Company, and companies and firms own- 
ing works and property in Trafford Park. 


Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 


Copies were presented of the Gas (Charges Orders) Rules, 1922, and 
the Gas Regulation Act (Appeal Procedure) Rules, 1922. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CLAIM AGAINST THE LIVERPOOL GAS COMPANY FOR 
DEMURRAGE. 











On Friday last, Lord Justices BANKES, WARRINGTON, and ATKINS 
heard an appeal by defendants in the case of The Attorney General v. 


Liverpool Gas Company* from so much of the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Roche of Dec. 19 last as ordered defendants to pay £2304 13s. 8d. 
in respect of demurrage. The action was brought to recover £3312 
8s. 6d.; being the balance purchase price of 7076 tons of gas coal 
delivered to the Company in August, 1919, upon the terms that they 
would pay such price for the same as was reasonable, which price 
amounted to £19,967 ros. 4d., less £16,655 1s. 10d. paid. 

Mr, Disturnat, K.C., and Mr. Tinpat Davis appeared for the 
appellants, the ATroRNEyY GENERAL and Mr. Bowsteap for the 
defendants. 

Mr. DisturNAL said this was an appeal against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Roche given on the trial of an Information by the Attorney 
General to recover the balance of the price of a cargo of gas coal 
which was furnished by the Coal Controller to defendant Company. 
The total price of the 7076 tons was £19,967 10s. 4d., and the dispute 
was as to a sum of £2304 13s. 8d. paid by the Coal Controller for 
demurrage on the ship which brought the coal from the Tyne to 
Garston, The learned Judge held that the sum paid for demurrage 
was part of the price of the coal ; there being no actual agreement as to 
what should be paid to the Coal Controller for it. In July, 1919, there 
was a serious strike in the Yorkshire coalfields, and there was a fear 
that public utility undertakings would find themselves short of fuel for 
making gas. In that state of things the Coal Controller offered this 
cargo of coal to the Company, and it was delivered by a ship called 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,"’ Vol. CLVI., p. 824. 














the Levenpool which was diverted to Garston. The ship arrived on 
Aug. 1, r919, and demurrage was charged for 12 days 16} hours, 
which was the item in dispute. Defendants paid the invoice price of 
the coal and the freight, and then in November the bill was rendered 
for demurrage. On inquiry being made for the charter, it was found 
that it was dated Oct. 31, 1919, and purported to be executed by the 
shippers in defendants’ name, though it was not signed by the authority 
of defendants, and they accordingly repudiated it. 

Lord Justice Banxes: The real question is whether demurrage is 
part of the “reasonable” price of the coal. 

Mr. DisturNAL said damages for breach of contract would not 
include demurrage. The coal was on board ship for a foreign destina- 
tion when it was commandeered by the Coal Controller and diverted 
to defendants’ works. There was no question that the Company were 
liable to pay for the coal, and, in fact, they had done so. 

Lord Justice Bankes: Was there any evidence that the ship conid 
have been discharged sooner ? 

Mr. DisturNaL said the evidence was that at the time there was some 
congestion, and the men would not work in consequence of the wet 
weather. . Defendants were never told anything about demurrage until 
months after the coal had been delivered. 

Lord Justice Atkins: If you had bought onc.i.f. terms you would 
have had to pay demurrage. 

Mr. DisturNAL said there was no question of c.i.f. or f.0.b. terms, 
The learned Judge held that defendants had to pay a reasonable price 
for the coal, and “ reasonable price ” simply meant delivery at the de- 
fendants’ works. 

Without calling on respondent’s Counsel, their Lordships dismissed 
the appeal with costs, holding that the conclusion to which the learned 
Judge arrived was the proper one. 


<a 
——- 


A COAL TAR AGREEMENT. 








Interesting Evidence about a “ Ring.” 
In the King’s Bench Division on Thursday last, Mr. Justice SALTER 
heard an action by the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power 


Company against Messrs. Bowker and King, of Fenchurch Street, E.C., 
in which plaintiffs sought to recover from defendants the sum of £5786 
odd for coal tar supplied to the defendants from plaintiffs’ works upon 
an agreement dated March, rg19. 

Appearing for the plaintifis, Mr. Montcomery, K.C., explained that 
the agreement was the continuation of an arrangement of a number of 
years’ standing. There was no dispute about the quantities supplied; 
but the defence was based upon the contention that in respect of coal 
tar delivered in the months of November and December, 1920, and 
January and February, 1921, the defendants had paid at a higher price 
than they should have done, They claimed to set-off, from the plain- 
tiffs’ claims of £5786, the sum of £5352 r1s., and said they had tendered 
the difference due to plaintiffs of £433 11s. 8d. There was a counter- 
claim in respect of plaintiffs’ failure to supply further tar which, 
however, would largely be decided by the result of the present claim. 
The defendants’ contention arose in this way. Under thecontract, the 
prices were to be fixed according to the average monthly market prices 
as determined by W. H. Brown & Co., of Fenchurch Avenue, and 
defendants were to pay a premium of 5 p.ct. upon the net amount of 
the monthly invoices. For the period to March, 1921, the average 
price was determined at 4°332d. per gallon, and the total due, includ- 
ing the premium, was £3798 14s. rod. In April the determined price 
was 3'828d. per gallon, and the invoice came to £1987 7s. 10d. The 
defendants said that in respect of prior deliveries in November and 
December, 1920, and January and February, 1921, they paid £15,345 
48. 1d. on statements of price by Mr. Mackintosh Williams, as repre- 
senting Walter H, Brown & Co., which statements determined the 
average monthly market price of pitch, and were expressed to be 
“only provisional” or “nominal” and were subject to adjustment. 
Then, it was contended, in May, 1921, Mr. Williams determined 
the average price of pitch for November and December, 1920, and 
January and February, 1921, at 70s. per ton; and, therefore, the de- 
fendants’ liability for those months was only £9992 13s. 1d., instead of 
£15,345 48. 1d. It was in these circumstances that the defendants put 
forward their claim to set-off as against the account for March and 
April, 1921. Counsel added that the plaintiffs’ case was that it was 
never understood that the figures fixed for November and December, 
1920, and January and February, 1921, on which defendants paid, 
were provisional or subject to later adjustment. His (Counsel’s) case 
was that the terms “ provisional” and “ nominal” were not similar— 
the prices were nominal which meant the price in the market as near 
as it could be estimated. 

Mr. Samuel Glover, who until February, 1921, was Engineer and 
Manager of the St. Helen’s Corporation Gas-Works, in his evidence, 
said his works made the following sales of pitch to Manchester buyers 
for shipment: November, 1920, 49 tons at 200s. ; December, 1920, 
118 tons at 180s,; January, 1921, 180 tons at 110s.; and February, 
1921, 121 tons at 90s. Replying to questions in cross-examination by 
Mr. ALEXANDER Nigtson, K.C. (for the defendants), he said he 
believed the prices fixed by Mr. Williams would be f.o,.b. London 
prices and higher than local prices. He believed the tar distillers and 
producers did from November to March endeavour to maintain the 
price of pitch. 

Counsel: Their efforts were not successful ?—Witness : I do not 
admit it. 

There were great stocks of fuel on the Continent and trade was bad, 
asked Counsel ?—The market in pitch was increasing up to December. 

Business in pitch was practically impossible from March ?—New 
transactions possibly were, but business was going on. 

New transactions decide the market price for the time being ?—Yes. 
I attended meetings of distillers at this period not as a gas repre- 
sentative, but as an assessor of tar values. 

Mr. Nzitson told his Lordship that the parties had dealt together 
for years on a system by which the price of the tar was fixed by Mr. 
Mackintosh Williams, Through the autumn of 1920, the tar distillers 
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and the gas companies, including the plaintiffs, tried to keep-up the 
price of the goods. nes 

Mr. Montcomery said that was incorrect so far as the plaintiffs 
were concerned. They were never asked, 

Mr. NeILson: At any rate they were to get a handsome profit by it. 
The efforts to keep-up the price continued for some time, but 
buyers in South Wales, France, and Belgium would not buy and 
the people here would not sell, and there was complete stagnation from 
November to March, Mr. Mackintosh Williams, in the circumstances, 
found great difficulty in fixing the price, for there was no business 
doing, and, having to fix the prices, he could not do it with any degree 
of accuracy. To enable matters to go on, therefore, he fixed figures 
in his certificate which were approximate, working them from nominal 
market value. There could not be a real market price if there was no 
business, The word “nominal” appeared only in the particular 
certificates dealing with November to February, and payment on this 
pasis could not be regarded as definite or binding, because it was not a 
real price. Consequently, the defendants said it was unjust that such a 
nominal price fixed with a view to later readjustment should be made 
binding upon them. 

Mr. Mackintosh Williams (tar assessor) gave evidence that at the 
relevant periods the price of all these products was high. Pitch con- 
sumers were refraining from buying, and it became known that con- 
sumers in South Wales, France, &c., were co-operating in abstention 
from buying. The producers asked the Tar Distillers’ Association to 
call a meeting, to which manufacturers of pitch were invited with tar 
assessors who fixed market values for distillers or gas companies. It 
was agreed not to sell to France (which country was in the position of 
having to buy on a large scale) unless there was an offer from a 
French combination of consumers. The French got pitch from Italy, 
South Wales, and Belgium; they insisted on Germany giving pitch in 
reparations, and bought none from the combination here, with the 
result that the market disappeared. In November to February he gave 
certificates of “ nominal ” market values, and recorded in some cases 
“no business done.” It was impossible to fix a market price ; and it 
was his intention subsequently, if asked to do so, to determine a 
definite price. Later, he returned 7os, for March, 6os. for April, &c. 
He, fixed the 70s.,also for the previous months when pitch had been 
unsaleable, 

Upon the counter-claim, it was contended that the defendants were 
entitled to receive, in respect of the plaintiffs’ failure to deliver the tar 
after the rupture between them, damages based on defendants’ loss of 
profit; and evidence was given of the difficulty of obtaining large 
quantities of tar from July to September after the plaintiffs’ had ceased 
deliveries. 

Mr. F. Bruce (of the defendant Company) told the Court that his 
Company were entitled under the agreement to all plaintiffs’ surplus 
tar. This was crude tar that had been resold to Burt, Boulton, and 
Haywood, the profit to his firm being to p.ct. on the selling price, or 
about 4d. per gallon. This crude tar could not be bought on the mar- 
ket against the plaintiffs, who delivered no tar from June to December, 
1921, inclusive. 

In his judgment, Mr. Justice Satter found for the plaintiffs for 
the amount claimed, with costs. He held that upon the counter- 
claim the plaintiffs had committed a breach of contract in stop- 
ping deliveries, and directed judgment for the defendants for a sum 
equivalent to 4d. per gallon on the surplus tar that should have 
been delivered trom June 1 to October 31, 1921; that sum to be deter- 
mined by an accountant. His Lordship said he thought the prices 
marked “nominal” by Mr. Williams did represent his determination 
of the average market price according to the agreement, and defend- 
ants were liable with regard thereto and not entitled to any set-off. 








—<— 


Imprisonment for Stealing Gas. 


On Monday, at Woolwich Police Court, John Henry Easterbrook, 
fitter, was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment with hard labour, for 
Stealing gas belonging to the South Metropolitan Gas Company. It 
was stated that in consequence of information received by the Com- 
pany, a surprise visit was paid to the prisoner’s house, when it was 
found that the meter had been disconnected and afresh connection put 
in, A stove was burning gas which had not passed through the meter. 


Disconnecting Pipes from Meters. 


At the Birmingham Police Court last Friday, William Baker, of 
Great Brook Street, Birmingham, pleaded guilty to disconnecting a 
gas-meter from a pipe, and also to fraudulently preventing the meter 
from registering the quantity of gas supplied. He was ordered to pay 
£5. George Henry Potter, of Park Lane, Aston, was similarly fined 
for a like offence. In this case, evidence was given that a heating- 
Stove had no trace of connection with the gas-meter. 








Unlawfally Laying a Gas-Pipe. 


At the Sheffield Police Court, the Gas Company proceeded against 
& man named Albert Fulford, who was charged with unlawfully laying 
4 pipe communicating with the pipe belonging to the Gas Company, 
without their consent. Defendant pleaded “guilty.” Mr. Scorah 
(who prosecuted) said that on March 22 one of the Company's inspec- 
tors looked at the meter in defendant's house, and found that one of 
the connections had obviously been tampered with. In consequence 
of this, he made a report; and the Company visited the defendant's 
Premises. One of the officials found that the meter had been discon- 
Faye from the service main at one end, and from the outlet-pipe at 
the other end. The two disconnected pipes were joined by a rubber 
tube. Defendant admitted that the pipe had been in use for ten 
ne. A record in the books showed that gas consumed from 1915 

© 1917 averaged 8000 c.ft. per quarter. From 1918 to 1922 the aver- 

age dropped to 3000 c.ft. Mr. Hawson (for the defence) contended 
bs defendant installed the pipe owing to the poor supply of gas, 
M ich he considered was due to the condition of the meter. The 

agistrates imposed the maximum penalty of £5 and £4 6s. costs. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “ London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade for Orders 
under the Gas Regulation Act. 

Barnsley Gas Company. 

The maximum prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 4s. per 1000 c.ft. within, and 5s. beyond, the 
town of Barnsley; and the price they have asked the Board of Trade 
to substitute for these is 16°6d. per therm whether within or beyond 
the town. 

Bradford-on-Ayon Gas Company. 

The standard prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 4s. per 1000 c.ft. within the parisb and urban 
district of Bradford-on-Avon, and 4s. 8d. in any other part of the 
limits of supply ; and the prices they have asked the Board of Trade 
to substitute for these are 19°56d. and 21°o5d. per therm. 

Bexhill Water and Gas Company. 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 6s, per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 22d. per therm. 

Glastonbury Corporation. 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 74d. per therm. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 
Gowerton Gas Company.—450 B.Th.U. (July 1.) 


-_ 





GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 


There have been received from the Director of Gas Administration 
copies of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Aberystwyth Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 18d, per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 
into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by four-and-one- 
tenth, 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (April 25.) 

Barnet District Gas and Water Company. 

As from the declared date: (1) The maximum prices of 16d., 15'4d., 
and 14'8d. per therm respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 
48. 6d., 4s. 3d., and 4s. per rooo c.ft. mentioned in section 42 — of 
gas in Barnet Local Board district) of the Barnet District Gas and Water 
Act, 1872 (35 and 36 Vict., Ch. clxxxix.), and the words “0'6 of a 
1d. per therm ” shall be substituted in that section for the words “ 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft.” (2) The price of 19°6d, per therm shall be substituted 
for the price of 6s. per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 43 (price of gas 
within residue of Company’s limits) of the Act of 1872. (3) The price 
of 16d. per therm shall be substituted for the price of 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
mentioned in section 72 (price of gas within the district of East Barnet 
Valley Local Board) of the Barnet District Gas and Water Act, 1883 
(46 and 47 Vict., Ch. cc), and the proviso to that section shall be read 
and have effect as if the words “ 42s.” [per ton of coal] were substitu- 
ted for the words “ 16s. 3d.” and the words “o'6d. per therm” were 
substituted for the words “ 3d. per tooo c.ft.” therein. (April 14.) 


Bristol Gas Company. 


As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas 
supplied by the undertakers shall be 15d. per therm, (April 20.) 


Shotley Bridge and Consett District Gas Company. 
As from the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas 
supplied by the undertakers shall be 16d. per therm. (April 21.) 


Truro Gas Company. 


After the declared date: (1) The standard price in respect of 
gas supplied by the undertakers shall be 18d. per therm ; ©) the words 
“2-4d, per therm” shall be substituted for the words “1s, per 
1000 c.ft.” in the third proviso to section 77 (dividend dependent on 
price charged) of the Truro Gas Act, 1906 (6 Edw. 7, Ch. cixvi.). 

In regard to power gas, it is stated that “ notwithstanding the mak- 
ing of this Order, the provisions of sections 61 to 76 inclusive of the 
Truro Gas Act, 1906, shall continue to apply to the undertakers unless 
those provisions are amended by Speciai Act of Parliament, or by an 
Order under the Gas Regulation Act, 1920.” 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (April 20.) 


——— 


Bombay Gas Company, Ltd.—At the annual meeting of the Com- 
pany on Thursday, the 11th inst., the Directors will report that the 
profit for the year ended Dec. 31, as shown by the net revenue 
account, after allowing for interest and exchange, amounts to 
£23,852 15s. 5d., making with the £25,713 8s. brought forward from 
the preceding year, £49,566 3s. 5d. available for dividend. Deducting 
the interim dividend paid in December last (£11,200), and placing 
£805 os. tod. to reserve fund and £537 os. 2d. to renewal fund, there 
remains £37,024 2s. 5d., out of which the Directors recommend a 
dividend of 4 p.ct. (less income-tax), making 8 p.ct. for the year, which 
will leave £25,824 2s. 5d. to be carried forward to the current year. 
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Coventry received, last Thursday, a first visit from the Midland 
District of the British Commercial Gas Association—the meeting being 
held under the auspices of the Corporation. St. Mary's Hall (historic 
hall of the Trade Guilds) was placed at the disposal of the conference ; 
and the Deputy-Mayor (Councillor J. I. Bates, J.P.) sat througbout 
the long day an interested listener to the proceedings. He acted in 
place of the Mayor, who was unable to be present, by absence from 
home consequent on an illness of some weeks’ duration. There were 
also present several members of the Corporation Gas Committee ; and 
the delegates from towns in the area of the conference were numerous. 
Mr. P. N. Langford, Engineer and Manager of the Gas Department, 
made thearrangements. There was an exhibition of salesmen’s appli- 
ances and utensils, and a literature stall. 


Alderman J. H. Lroyp, M.A., J.P. (the Chairman of the City of 
Birmingham Gas Department), was President; and he and all the 
visitors were given a cordial welcome. 

The Depruty-Mayor took the chair at the opening, and, after speak- 
ing of Coventry's ancient buildings and general associations, referred 
to the old prediction of forty years ago about “‘ gas being on its last 
legs.” That, he said, had proved false. While in 1884 the Coventry 
works produced 185 million c.ft. of gas, last year the production was 
1777 millions. 

PRESIDENT'’S OPENING REMARKS, 


Alderman Ltoyp said it had fallen to him to take the chair; and 
therefore, on behalf of the Association, he thanked the Deputy-Mayor 
for the welcome he had given. During their ten years of existence, 
the “B.C.G.A.” had done good work in bringing before the gas con- 
sumers of this country in many and varied aspects the question of gas 
supply as it affected the home, the factory, and other phases of national 
life. Considerable progress had been made during the life of the 
Association, not only in the gas industry itself, but also in the abolition 
of smoke. Sir Oliver Lodge, among others, had declared that the 
burning of raw coal must cease ; and it was to this end that the gas 
industry was directing itsefforts, They must persistently advertise the 
advantages of gas. All were aware of the excellent work of the 
“B.C.G.A.,” whose advertisements were now so universally displayed 
in all forms of periodicals throughout thecountry. This form of pub- 
licity could not be otherwise than beneficial to all gas undertakings. 
It followed that all, therefore, should support the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation, because it was not fair that a few undertakings should stand 
aloof, and yet participate in the advantages which directly and in- 
directly were derived by local gas concerns from the work done 
nationally by the “B.C.G.A.” Local advertising was itself necessary, 
and in certain directions was peculiarly effective ; but general adver- 
tising could only be effectively carried out by a body like the Associa- 
tion. He congratulated the Association on their Fairy Gas Competi- 
tion. In Birmingham, they supplemented the prizes by additional 
local ones ; and he was very pleased to hear that there were 1000 entries 
from their area of supply. With the accumulated funds represented 
by the subscriptions received from the many hundreds of gas under- 
takings, the Association were able to carry out most effective propa- 
ganda work on behalf of gas through national circulating mediums ; 
while the Association, representing as they did the great majority of 
the gas undertakings of the country, were able to put forward weighty 
views before Royal and other Commissions who might be inquiring 
into problems affecting public life, &c.—as instanced by the recent 
Smoke Abatement Commission. While they realized that the abolition 
of the smoke evil would not come about suddenly, they must see to it 
that they kept the question as a strong plank in their programme, and 
continually advocate an ever-extending use of gas for all purposes, and 
so ensure not only a brighter and healthier atmosphere, but economy 
and efficiency in the utilization of the coal resources, and also greater 
prosperity to the gas undertakings in this country. 

THE AssociaTion’s Poticy,. 


Mr, W. M. Mason (the Manager of the Association) next outlined 
the work and policy. They had, he said, to combat ignorance, preju- 
dice, and competition. The organization was not a mere fairy thing, 
but an integral part of the gas industry. There was prejudice on the 
part of doctors and architects; and the Association did good work in 
showing the value of gas in the modern home. The public needed 
educating on thesubject. Theirs was not an anti-electricity campaign, 
but a pro-gas one. They spent much money in making the merits of 
gas known, and in many ways aided publicity. They did not dictate 
to managers the price at which gas should be sold, but helped them to 
sell in the best possible way and to cheapen cost. 

Mr. LANGFORD gave some local facts to the conference. Coventry, 
he stated, joined the Association two years after it came into existence, 
and had whole-heartedly supported the objects. The benefits derived 
from membership were such that there were no regrets about joining 
a live organization. Since 1914, the total production of gas showed 
an increase of 42 p.ct.—and this in spite of the acute depression of the 
past year. The war prevented the exploration of many fields of use 
for gas ; but now an extension of works was projected, and this would 
come the Corporation to conduct a most vigorous selling campaign in 
the future. 


MODERN GAS SALESMANSHIP, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
SUCCESSES. 


Mr. H. H. Creasey, of the Gas Light and Coke Company, then 
read the paper on this subject which he presented to the recent con- 
ference at Blackburn—see “ JourNAL ” for March 29, p. 770. 


Discussion. 
Mr, A. W. Situ (Birmingham) urged that the work of the Associa- 
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ducers. He was afraid that some were apt to rely too fully on the 
Association. He put it that smoke-abatement was an ideal to which 
managers could set themselves. The difficulties of past years had now 
given way to a strong desire to secure business; and he invited all 
who were interested in gas sales to inspect the service exhibition at 
Biogley Hall, Birmingham. Garage and motor houses afforded a new 
field for gas use. 

Mr, Housert Poorey (Leicester) gave a number of facts in relation 
to that town, and stated that the city’s maintenance work was about to 
be developed. 

Councillor Tucker (Walsall) called attention to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in giving satisfactory flat-flame burners to working-class 
dwellings; while the alternative of costly mantles was not welcomed 
in these houses. Hence builders were not always willing to instal 
gas. 

Mr. Creasey said his Company aimed at educating the public to the 
incandescent burner, and encouraged its use by giving samples. 

Mr. J. Paterson, M.A. (Cheltenham), stated that the working. 
classes in his town were purchasing their own incandescent fittings ; 
but the Gas Company had gone back to pre-war illumination. He 
advocated local efforts in advertising, in addition to the general scheme 
carried out by the Association. 

Mr. R. J. Rocers (Birmingham) said it was desirable that under- 
takings should know the real possibilities for expansion in their several 
localities. On the house-illuminating question, he stated that, in 
housing schemes, Birmingham had put-in pendants, and the tenants 
had generally provided incandescent burners. The public had to 
realize that the days of flat-flame burners had gone. There were now 
appearing incandescent mantles which, with proper usage, lasted, in 
industrial places, for a year ; and this would meet the case of the work- 
ing-class home. He urged co-operation between gas undertakings and 
fitters, and said such co-operation worked well in his city. 

Councillor Reap (Chairman of the Coventry Housing Committee) 
said more care than at present should be given in the provision of 
efficient fittings in houses, so as to eliminate unpleasant odours. 


LUNCHEON. 


The Chairman and members of the Gas Committee of the Corpora- 
tion entertained the visitors to luncheon at the Masonic Hall—the 
Deputy-Mayor presiding. 

The PRESIDENT proposed the toast of “‘ The Coventry Corporation 
and the Gas Committee;” and from his life-long connection with 
Birmingham, Alderman Lloyd was able to note the changing industrial 
history of Coventry, and how the city had “ gone under ” and renewed 
its life again and again. 

The Depoty-Mayor, replying to the toast, said the local population 
advanced from 106,000 in 1911 to 130,000 in the following decade; 
while the gas consumption, in spite of electricity competition, leaped 
up considerably. 

Councillor CLEVERLEY proposed “ Our Visitors ;” and Councillor 
Hitton (Chairman of the Leicester Gas Committee), in reply, made a 
point about the value of gas-fires, now that prejudice against them 
was dying. 

PROBLEMS OF THE Day. 

On the return to St. Mary’s Hall, the conference was addressed by 

The PrEsIDENT, who said they in the gas industry realized that 
to some extent they were looked upon to-day with hardly the same 
favour as they were a few years ago, Rising prices in some instances 
hit the producer harder than the buyer; and in the gas industry th!s 
was particularly so, As they were all aware, coal rose enormously in 
price ; so did labour charges and materials generally. They might not 
be aware, though, of how very adversely the increase in railway rates 
affected the industry. Many gas undertakings were to-day paying 
more for railway rates alone than they paid previously for coal de- 
livered on the gas-works, The price of gas had to rise to make both 
ends meet ; and the public generally did not realize that, owing to the 
statutory position of gas supply undertakings, many gas companies had 
the maximum rate of dividend they could (not did) pay reduced as the 
price of gas rose, while municipally-owned undertakings, when given 
power to increase their gas charges, were expressly forbidden to hand 
over any profits to the relief of rates. Fortunately, during the last 
few months things had changed somewhat ; and they trusted they had 

now turned the corner, and could continue to reduce their charges. 

The lighting, heating, and power load in a factory formed a much 
larger proportion of the total cost of a manufactured article than was 
generally realized ; and it was specially necessary in these times that 
such services should be supplied at the lowest possible rate. The gas 
industry was watching the industrial position very closely, and was 
desirous of rendering all possible service in order to assist manufac- 
turers in their efforts to overcome the prevailing industrial depression. 
Many undertakings throughout the country had adopted special tariffs 
for gas used for motive and industrial purposes. This had been done 
in Birmingham ; and he understood a special manufacturing rate was 
also charged in Coventry. Another direction in which gas uncet- 
takings were showing their desire to assistymanufacturers was by the 
establishment of special departments to deal with problems peculiar 
to the use of gas for the many and varied industrial purposes. Io 
Birmingham they had established special industrial research labora- 
tories, in order to investigate the possibilities of gas for use in all kinds 
of industrial heating processes; and results had been distinctly en- 
couraging. In 1919 over 2500 million c.ft. of gas—more than 21 p.ct. 
of the total make in that year—was used for industrial heating pur- 
poses alone. This figure was about half as much again as the total 
quantity of gas made in Coventry ; while in England and Wales there 
were not a dozen undertakings outside London whose annual make 
exceeded the quantity used in Birmingham for industrial heating pUr- 
poses only. With the revival of trade, they hoped to raise this figure 
to 30 to 40 p.ct. of the output. 





tion should always be followed up by the efforts of individual pro- 
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poses at once brought to mind the great possibilities which were to be 
found in the development of this very distinct branch of gas supply. 
Altbough tremendous strides forward were made during the course of 
the war, the gas industry might be said to be only standing on the 
threshold of the boom in gas consumption which must follow the 
application of coal gas to the solution of the varied problems and in- 
dustrial processes in which heat was required. The use of gas for 
power purposes had long been an established fact, and in many cases 
had done much to ease the mind of the gas manager regarding the 
vital question of storage and equalization of the manufacturing load 
over the day. To maintain a constant output load was the idea of gas 
manufacturers ; and increased demand for gas for industrial purposes, 
which meant a day load, was.one which the industry must endeavour 
to obtain, The British Commercial Gas Association, during their ten 
or eleven years of life, had done much to bring home to the gas- 
consuming public the advantages and economies to be derived by the 
use of gas for lighting, heating, cooking, hot water, &c., and had lent 
valuable aid towards the solution of the housing problem. Now the 
Association had turned their attention to the industrial uses of gas, 
such conferences as this would serve a still more useful purpose. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GAS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PURPOSES. 


The following paper prepared by Dr. C. M. WatTER, Engineer-in- 
Charge Industrial Research Laboratory Birmingham Gas Department, 
was (in the author’s absence through indisposition) read by his assistant, 
Mr. R. H. Hems. 


In the January issue of “THE Gas SALESMAN”—a new and useful 
supplement to one of our technical journals—one writer makes refer- 
ence to the industrial field of use for town gas as a “great and dark 
continent which has to be explored to the full.” I suggest that, al- 
though much good work has been done in the past, the gas industry as 
a whole needs to be continually on the alert, investigating all avenues 
which offer possibilities of reduction in costs of gas production in order 
to give manufacturers a fuel at as low a price as possible, and, in dis- 
tributing, to make it their business to improve existing manufacturing 


gas-consuming apparatus, and thoroughly develop all applications of 
heat which may lead to increased gas consumption, generally making 
the most of the vast opportunity for development within our reach, 

The future for industrial gas is alive with possibilities, and will see 
greater keenness on the part of all concerned than has been the case in 
the past in the multitudinous applications of manufacturing gas. With 
a view to stimulating discussion from all points of view, it is my inten- 
tion briefly to survey the relative positions of those principally con- 
cerned in the developments which will take place—viz., the gas under- 
takings ; the manufacturers of furnace apparatus; the manufacturing 
consumer, 


Tue Gas UNDERTAKINGS. 

The position of the gas supplier with regard to industrial gas is 
one of interest. He is under obligation to supply a fuel which is now 
looked upon universally as ideal for the majority of manufacturing pur- 
poses, and which should be used by all who have civic and national 
interests at heart ; and to obtain the load it is necessary to supply to 
the district served gas of a quality meeting most efficiently the majority 
of uses to which it is to be applied, at an economical cost. The supplier 
also has the advantage of balancing load during day time and summer 
time, when the domestic load is at its lowest. 

The Gas Regulation Act places upon the gas undertakings the re- 
sponsibility of supplying B.Th.U. to a fixed standard, to be paid for at 
the outlet of the consumer’s meter, and also, in the event of alteration 
of the declared calorific value, to ensure that consumers’ apparatus is 
adjusted to meet the new conditions. This responsibility, rightly 
undertaken, should tend to better feeling between the gas supplier and 
the consumer than has previously existed in certain instances, and 
should serve to allay the suspicions many consumers seem to harbour 
—that a gas undertaking is always supplying inferior quality gas. The 
attitude of the supplier towards the consumer should be one of keen 
business interest; no efforts being spared to obtain a new indus- 
trial consumer, to maintain and legitimately increase his consumption, 
and give sympathetic attention to any difficulties he may be experi- 
encing with regard to his gas supply or apparatus. 

The consumption of gas in Birmingham for industrial purposes 
has increased from 609,424,800 c.ft. in the year ended March, 1913, to 
1,347,637,300 c.ft. in the year 1922. Other gas undertakings have ob- 
tained similar results by persistent attention ; but many have as yet 
untapped a huge field which is theirs practically for the asking. 

Much industrial consumption has been lost during the last year or 
two owing to the enormous disadvantages which have been obtaining 
in the matter of price. This has been due to conditions over which gas 
undertakings have had little control. To give a concrete instance, in 
certain types of brass-melting furnaces (which might be cited as having 

come “bread and butter” consumptions to many gas undertakings), 
consumption has fallen-off considerably—many manufacturers revert- 
ing to coke or adapting their furnaces for oil fuel, as costs have been 
in the region of 2 or 3 to 1 against town gas. Indications to-day 
Point to the limit having been reached, Manufacturing costs, repre- 
senting material and labour, are on the downward grade; and every 
reduction now taking place in the price of gas to the manufacturing 
consumers brings it forward again into competition with other forms of 
fuel for processes the costs of which, owing to the causes already men- 
tioned, have increased out of proportion to other fuels, and also en- 
ables us to place before firms who have not adopted gas for similar 

Processes the advantages from all points of view, including the cost 

question, to be gained by using town gas in their works. 

THE FurRNACE MANUFACTURER, 

Ihave made particular mention of the furnace maker, because of 

© part he plays in the industrial gas scheme. It is only by active 

C0-operation between the gas supplier and the maker of furnaces, 

Urners, and similar apparatus that the gas consumer is going to 








obtain the service he has a right to expect from both. It is not 
sufficient to leave the whole business in the hands of the furnace 
apparatus makers. They have expended in the past much time and 
money in research into the industrial gas field from which the gas 
undertakings benefit to a very great extent. Their position, especially 
at the present time, is one of difficulty from a financial and sales point 
of view. They have a large number of standard patterns of furnaces 
evolved after years of change and alteration; and where they are 
asked for special furnaces, which need new designs and experimental 
work, this it seems to me should, in part, be undertaken by the gas 
supplier likely to gain the consumption involved in the installation, so 
that the initial cost of such an apparatus can be placed before the 
interested consumer at as low a figure as possible. . 

The industry bas found the British makers of industrial apparatus 
well to the fore in the past years; and I am sure they are fully alive 
to the necessity of reducing manufacturing costs to the lowest extent 
in order to produce furnace apparatus for sale at reasonable prices in 
the future. From Birmingham experience | can safely say that the 
comparatively small number of furnaces, burners, &c., of foreign 
manufacture found in works is due to the excellence of the British 


product and the energy of the technical works and sales organizations 
of the manufacturers. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONSUMER. 

In dealing with the question of development from the manufac- 
turers’ point of view, it is difficult, in a discussion of this kind, to give 
sufficient information in detail which may be taken as being of use. 
Most manufacturers, I think, are agreed that the gas undertaking can 
supply them with a fuel which embodies ease of handling and measur- 
ing, cleanliness in handling, using, and disposal of waste products, 
elimination of smoke nuisance and expensive cartage costs for handling 
of rubbish—all points which go to make-up the ideal conditions in a 
modern works; and if, as mentioned before, the ideal fuel can be 
obtained at a reasonable price, manufacturers will create their own 
demand. Town gas has proved in the past such a boon in the pro- 
duction of goods in many works that manufacturers who have been 
compelled to discontinue its use owing to rising costs of running, have 
done so very reluctantly ; and we have been assured in many instances 
in Birmingham that, immediately reductions in the price of gas take 
place, bringing the cost of running into competition with the costs of 
other fuels, manufacturers will gladly re adapt plant which has been 
completely changed over, although.in many cases the gas-furnace 
apparatus has been left ready for re-use at very short notice. I have 
in mind two such installations; one an installationof aluminium melt- 
ing furnaces, and the otber a battery of nut and bolt forging furnaces, 
at present using oil as fuel. Although there are few cities with trades 
so widely divergent as thcse found in Birmingham, there are many 
which are common to all. Coventry, in particular, has much in com- 
mon in the metal and cycle component trades. 


MELTING, 

The position of gas heating for the metal trades may be briefly sum- 
marized if we state that costs generally are to-day in the proportion of 
2 to 1 in favour of coke or oil for the melting of common brass. This 
condition can only be altered by decreases in the price of gas, and 
further experimental work on known methods of beating with a view 
toeconomy. For the melting of bigher melting-point and improved 
quality metals such as gunmetal, bronze, nickel silver, pure nickel, 
&c., the proportion is about 14 to 1, although in the melting of the 
last-named, the quality of metal produced, the speed of melting, metal 
losses, and regulation of temperature, are such extremely important 
factors when considering good quality productions and the more exact- 
ing tests which are pow applied generally to material during the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, that even though, fuel for fuel, gas costs so 
much more, manufacturers retain gas-furnaces for the purposes, as the 
advantages gained far outweigh the extra cost involved. Of course, 
as gas costs decrease, the position will become more favourable in 
both cases. 

There are little changes in the general arrangement of furnaces 
from the cylindrical type, with burner or burners playing tangentially 
near the bottom of the crucible. Improvements are being made in 
burner construction to obtain more efficient combustion in the furnace 
itself, and also many notable improvements have been made in the gas 
and air mixing systems which are now to be obtained. 

The melting of aluminium needs to be mentioned as a separateitem, 
Town gas has proved itself such an ideal method of working this 
metal, which needs very careful and clean handling to maintain the 
many valuable properties which have brought it into such universal 
use, that, in the face of increased fuel cost, gas still holds the premier 
place as fuel for the melting of this metal. It might be interesting to 
note here that one firm alone in Birmingbam took over 30,000,000 
c.ft. of gas from us during the year ended Lady Day, 1922, for the pro- 
duction of aluminium castings. This firm, under ordinary trade con 
ditions, have taken as much as 100,000,000 c.it. per annum for 
similar purposes. We have other firms taking as much as 12,000,000 
c.ft. per annum at the present time. 

Furnaces in use for the melting of aluminium are principally of the 
iron pot type, with specially-constructed firebrick settings; the pots 
being heated by direet flame from a ring burner supplied with gas at 
high pressures varying from 5 to 12 lbs. per sq. in., gas at town pres- 
sure and air at 14 to 2 lbs. per sq. in., or air-gas mixture systems. 
From the results which have so far been obtained with furnaces of the 
above-mentioned type, there is still great room for improvement ; 
and the development of gas-heated melting furnaces offers scope, 
and will repay endeavours towards greater efficiencies. 


OvEN FourRNACES FOR HARDENING, ANNEALING, &c. 

We can hardly say there appears much difference between the older 
types of melting furnaces and those in use at the present time; but if 
we turn to the field that is covered by the muffle and oven types of gas- 
heated furnaces, many changes have taken place in design of the fur- 
naces themselves, and the application of gas burners and mixers to 
them. Things have certainly moved forward from the old-type bun- 
sen burner furnace with little or no attempt at control of air supplies, 
through the many designs of pre-heated air-furnaces to the modern 
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regenerative and recuperative types of furnace ; and improvements on 
these types are continually taking place. We have had submitted to 
us recently several designs of furnaces embodying new typesof insula- 
ting bricks, which, in practice, are proving the claims made for them 
by the makers, as radiation losses from the outside walls of furnaces 
are reduced toa minimum. Too little attention has been paid in the 
past to these important factors in the design of furnaces. In existing 
furnaces it is possible to reduce these losses very considerably by out- 
side lagging with suitable heat-resisting material. 

The well-known processes for which these types of furnace are con- 
tinually in use include, in the steel trades and the manufacture of car 
and cycle components, the annealing of strip steel and pressings during 
various stages of manufacture, the hardening and case-hardening of 
steel component parts during manufacture, and, in the non-ferrous 
trades, the heating of large brass billets for extruding and rolling and 
the annealing of strip brass and brass pressings during the process of 
working-up. Further, in furnaces coming under this heading, we have 
in Birmingham one firm consuming 3,000,000 c.ft. of gas per annum 
for the production of steel pen nibs. 

Among the special applications of this type of furnace might be 
mentioned the annealing of malleable iron parts, and also the enamel- 
ling of iron and — plates. There is a tremendous future for gas- 
heated furnaces in the enamelling trades. The modern gas-furnace is 
proving itself very satisfactory for sizes up to (say) 6 ft. by 4 ft.; and 
owing to its capabilities of control (almost a necessity for the produc. 
tion of special enamelled plates), and if developed along the correct 
lines, it will become a serious rival to the several types of solid fuel 
furnaces at present in use in the large enamel works. 


Speciat UsEs, 


The special uses for which furnaces of this type are used include 
porcelain firing and plate heating, and one might continue to name 
hundreds of special uses to which town gas is being applied because 
of the minimim amount of space occupied by the apparatus necessary, 
the cleanliness of work, ease and accuracy of control, and absence of 
fumes and smoke—all points which are in its favour when alterations of 
existing methods of heating or new schemes are under consideration in 
the modern works, 

The following are a few consumptions of individual firms for various 
applications of industrial gas in our area of supply : 


Per Annum, 
C.Ft. 
Cycle manufacture— 
Heat treatment, component parts, japanning, 
Se ere 
Tin-plate working— 
Soldering of kettles, saucepans, &c., tinning 
PR a ae 4 te ce kw et ee! SRR aOO 
Special high-temperature firing . 2,000,000 
Meter manufacture. . . . 2,000,000 
Bedstead manufacture . 2,000,000 
Enamelling 600,000 
Forging 3,000,000 


It is “an ill wind that blows nobody good;” and I believe the high 
costs of gas which have prevailed, and are now prevailing, have caused 
most manufacturers to look very closely into the cost of working par- 
ticular processes undertaken in their works with results to the good of 
themselves and the gas undertakings. It has been our policy in Bir- 
mingham to offer every facility for checking gas consumptions, and to 
suggest methods by which waste, leakage, and inefficient apparatus 
might be eliminated or altered to produce economies. If I may put 
forward the suggestion, it is a good thing for a works manager to call 
in a gas undertaking’s representative periodically, and make a personal 
visit of inspection round his works to find out if all is well with the 
apparatus he is using. If the representative of a gas undertaking can 
gain the confidence of a manufacturer by giving correct advice in 
matters of this kind, he has gained one of the greatest assets he can 
possess for the work he has in hand. 

A word in season here to manufacturers. To-day is the era of 
sectionalization and departmental control. If by the use of a separate 
meter to his particular section one can give a departmental manager or 
foreman the working costs of his section, he is undoubtedly in a better 
position to keep control of working costs, and will very quickly know 
of any inefficiencies of gas-consuming apparatus under his control. It 
is pleasing to note that the majority of manufacturers think “gas” 
when considering such propositions, and they should be kept very 
closely in touch with all the latest developments of industrial gas heat- 
ing. This is where such an organization as the “B.C.G.A.,” in 
co-operation with local gas undertakings, is carrying out its function, 
and will continue in the future to benefit the gas industry and the trade 
of the country generally. There is no fuel which meets all the obliga- 
tions demanded by the modern works like town gas. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT, 

The gas industry is endeavouring by all possible means to provide 
cleaner and healthier atmospheres in our big cities by advising and in- 
stalling gas-consuming apparatus in place of coal-fires. In our big 
cities, by far the greatest amount of trouble is caused by the huge 
volumes of black smoke which are emitted from the chimneys of the 
various works. The gas-heated furnaces can, and will in the future, 
eliminate this to a great extent. The manufacturer installing gas 
apparatus in new works is also spared the large initial capital outlay, 
owing to his not having to construct expensive chimneys. 
_In conclusion, and with a view to co-ordinating the three named 
divisions of this short paper, I wish to mention the developments in 
industrial gas which are taking place with the sanction of the Gas 
Committee in Birmingham. It is generally known that for some years 
we have had a department specializing in industrial gas matters, with 
office and laboratory accommodation at the Council House and 
demonstration foundry at our Windsor Street works. The need for 
centralization has been felt for a considerable period; and, after pre- 
liminary difficulties, demonstration rooms are being prepared in a 
building in the centre of the city, where industrial gas-furnaces and 
apparatus will be available for demonstration to any interested con- 






rooms are at present nearing completion—a ground floor demonstra- 
tion room, with window frontage to a main thoroughfare where the 
latest types of oven furnaces, high-speed and ordinary tool furnaces are 
to be shown, and a second-floor room where smaller types of apparatus 
are to be shown. In a third room, provision is being made for the 
cemonstration and testing of the larger and high-temperature types of 
furnaces. In addition to these, stores and office accommodation is 
arranged. 

The foregoing remarks will serve to indicate the lines on which Bir- 
mingham is working. It is intended that full descriptions of the de- 
monstration rooms, and the apparatus contained therein, shall be pub- 
lished in a short time. It is hoped, by placing these extended facilities 
before Birmingham manufacturers, that the goodwill which has existed 
between the department and its industrial consumers will be maintained 
and increased, and that this section will be better able to keep in touch 
with the large number of manufacturers in the city and increase its 
knowledge of the requirements of the multiplicity of trades and pro- 
cesses carried on therein, so that gas may gain and retain the foremost 
position as a fuel meeting practically every requirement of industry, 


Discussion. 


Mr. Lancrorp said the paper had special interest to the Coventry 
Corporation and manufacturers; and he hoped it would be possible 
shortly to set-up furnaces, Of the gas locally used, 40 p.ct. was taken 
for industrial purposes, and this mainly by a few consumers. The 
Corporation realized the importance of that consumption ; and a short 
time ago they reduced the price to 2s. 6d. per rooo c.ft. where the 
quantity used was 2 million c.ft. per month, 

Some speakers mentioned Mond and other gas, and asked how this 
competition was to be met. 

Mr. Hews said the Association must give their own answer. Manu- 
facturers should consider the whole question in relation to current 
costs and efficiencies. 

Mr. Mason invited individuals to communicate with the Association 
in matters of difficulty, and thus obtain expert advice. 


GAS EQUIPMENT IN RELATION TO MODERN HOUSE 
SCHEMES. 


Mr. W. H. Becket (London) next read a paper on gas equipment. 


Housing authorities all over the country are responsible for a very 
solemn trust—this is, to build and equip these new houses in conformity 


with modern requirements. No builder ever had such a splendid 
opportunity for providing excellent homes ; and in the fulfilment of this 
laudable aim, the gas undertakings all over the country must neces- 
sarily play an important part. They are anxious to fulfil their public 
service; but many housing authorities have a wrong conception of 
what this entails, forgetting, or seemingly forgetting, that there are two 
things to which the gas undertakings must give consiGeration. These, 
placed in their correct order, are, first, the duty to their customers ; 
and, secondly, their duty to the shareholders. A great number of the 
authorities have considered that their duty finished under the first 
heading, and have expected them to receive with enthusiasm offers of 
new business on terms which could only mean a large financial loss to 
the gas undertaking or an increased charge to the existing consumers, 
as this loss would be reflected in the price of gas. 


ADVANTAGES OF * Gas SERVICE” IN HovusING SCHEMES. 


The natural lack of enthusiasm on the part of gas undertakings for 
a bad bargain is often asserted by their critics as a lack of enterprise; 
but this is not the case. Gas undertakings are always ready and eager 
to extend their business provided it offers some commercial induce- 
ment. The gas cooking-stove is approved for use in about 6500 houses 
and flats erected or in course of erection in the London area alone; 
demonstrating quite clearly that it is recognized that such apparatus 
is regarded as a necessity in any modern home, and that provision 
must therefore be made for gas in all these houses, even if it is only 
to supply this one domestic duty. But “gas service” has a much 
wider application, as will be seen by an examination of the apparatus 
and fittings being installed in these houses. This shows that in addi- 
tion 29,384 lighting fittings, 4237 gas water-heaters, 1030 gas-coppers, 
and 4850 gas-fires are also being fitted, providing in most cases for 
the whole domestic services in which gas can be usefully employed; 
making it quite clear that while gas is essential, it is both superfluous 
and uneconomical to bring in electricity, as is done in some cases for 
lighting duty only. 


WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE OF DvAL SvUPPLy. 


The position of housing schemes has been complicated by the intro- 
duction of what is called a “dual system.” This implies the introduc- 
tion of electricity for lighting and gas as fuel. This dual installation 
increases the financial difficulties, as it entails not only the duplication 
of the interior installation, but alsc the duplication of the distribution 
scheme of mains and services to each house, with a corresponding in- 
crease in costs to the rate and taxpayer, and an inadequate revenue to 
both the gas and electricity undertakings. For example, a London 
borough council owning their own electricity undertaking obtained an 
estimate from the gas undertaking to equip their houses with an auto- 
matic meter, gas lighting, cooker, copper, and domestic hot-water 
supply for £9 per house. This price did not include the copper, 
which was purchased by the housing authorities. An alternative esti- 
mate was also obtained with the gas lighting deleted, for which work 
the gas undertaking required £12 per house; the increase being made 
necessary partially to counteract the loss of revenue, This authority 
decided to accept the latter estimate and instal electricity for lighting, 
with the result that they paid: For gas, £12 ; for nine electric lighting 
points, about £2 5s. per point, £20 5s.; making a total of £32 5s. per 
house, as against £9, which shows a waste of £23 5s. per house. Ia 
addition, they had to meet the additional expenditure of the electric 
cables, services, and meters for an average consumption of about 2h 
units per house,per week—a revenue which is totally inadequate for 
such a large capital expenditure. The Ministry of Health condemned 
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estimate of {9. This they refused to do; so they were informed that 
they would have to meet the expenditure of the electric lighting instal- 
lation themselves. 

Gas Fug 1s SMOKE ABATEMENT. 

Dealing with the criticism against modern gas lighting—that it dis- 
coloured the ceilings, the lecturer went on to say that this discolora- 
tion takes place by reason not of dirt from the gas itself, but of the heat 
from the gas-burner setting-up a rapid current of air between the 
burner and the ceiling. The particles of black, which are unfortu- 
nately ever present in the atmosphere, are set in motion by the upward 
movement of the air, causing these small particles to impinge on the 
ceiling; and in time, with this repeated action, the discoloration 
becomes apparent. This can be modified by using small units of light 
and so distributing the heat. It is not the gas that has made the dis- 
coloration, which is the generally accepted theory, but the presence 
of dirt in the air, traceable almost entirely to the domestic chimney ; 
and in the same proportion that a city suffers this smoke nuisance, so 
will the amount of discoloration be perceptible. This point is easily 
demonstrated, as in Manchester it is conceivable that in the smokiest 
parts the ceilings may require white-washing once a year. In the 
writer’s home, in mid-Surrey, the smoke-nuisance is non-existent, and 
therefore where gas lighting is used the ceilings have not required 
attention for three years. If the modern fuel, gas, is adopted ina town, 
it can be used for lighting with far less of the attendant disadvantages 
of dirty ceilings. 

Another extraordinary case of extravagance within the County of 
London came to my knowledge. The housing authority received an 
offer from the gas undertaking to equip their houses with gas lighting 
and cookers. The authority, who also own the electricity undertaking, 
wished to instal a dual supply of gas-cookers and electric lighting. 
The Ministry of Health refused the application, so the housing autho- 
rity then put forward an “ all-electric ” scheme, costing about {50 per 
house. The Ministry of Health naturally refused to allow this ex- 
penditure, and instructed the authority to accept the gas company’s 
scheme. This they refused to do, with the result that this large cost 
had primarily to be borne by the electricity department, indirectly by 
the other users of electricity in the borough, and directly by the rate- 
payers, as the Ministry refused to make any contribution whatever 
towards this exorbitant sum. A further burden is also falling on the 
same shoulders, as the cost of electricity for cooking and lighting was 
arranged at 24d. per unit. Although this was found to be unprofitable, 
the price has since been reduced to 2d. per unit. 

Gas SERVICE 1s EcoNoMY WITH INDEPENDENCE. 


You will agree that the tenants of these houses surely cannot wish 
to be pauperized at the expense of their neighbours ; and that is what 
this arrangement amounts to. Now I am sure that if the true facts 
had been put before them they would have preferred the gas scheme, 
with economy and independence. They are perfectly ready to pay a 
reasonable figure for lighting and fuel, but at the same time, if given 
the choice, they would naturally refuse to pay exorbitant prices for 
these domestic services, which are only necessitated by the intro- 
duction of electricity in a field where its use is totally unjustified. The 
position of housing is rapidly undergoing a decided change, and in a 
very short time the tenants will be in a position once more to select a 
house they desire. When this time comes, it will be a crucial test for 
the houses which are not suitably equipped. I am not endeavouring 
to be prophetic ; but I am sure that a large number of these houses 
will then fail to pass the test of public approval. This is true in a 
number of houses erected at the public expense—erected, mark you, 
but not completed, as completion must and will come afterwards, when 
the public demand for adequate gas installations will have to be con- 
sidered. The result will be that these new houses will need to be 
pulled to pieces and their decorations disfigured in order to instal the 
comprehensive gas service, which should have been anticipated and 
put in by the housing authorities when erection was proceeding. This 
not only applies to gas lighting and cooking, but also to gas heating, 
and, in a measure, to gas water-heating. 

BvuiILtpiInGc Economy. 


_ Please do not think that I am suggesting that many of the authori- 
ties are not alive to the possibilities attached to the use of gas for 
economizing labour and building costs at a time when economy is 
absolutely essential. The ‘‘B.C.G.A."’ were first in advocating the 
introduction of ‘* built-in” gas-fires with economy flues, with the result 
that a large saving is being made in building construction through the 
adoption of this system in various parts of the country. For example, 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Ormskirk, Shrewsbury, London, &c., it has 
been estimated that at least {10 per room has been saved by the in- 
stallation of this system of gas heating. 

The moment has arrived when the public should carefully consider 
how they are being served in this matter, and they should now ask for 
a definite statement from their local housing authorities as to whether 
this obvious means of obtaining economy and hygienic efficiency is 
being advantageously embodied. This inquiry should come before it 
's too late, if a large additional expense is not to be incurred in in- 
Stalling gas heating after the houses are built and decorated. Gas will 
eventually go in. If not at the proper time—during building opera- 
ons—it will after the houses are tenanted. May I reiterate that gas 
undertakings are both willing and eager to carry out their public duty, 
not only in the letter but in the spirit, if they only receive reasonable 

nancial co-operation from the housing authorities, and are offered at 
least a commercial proposition. 


Save Lasour IN THE Home, 


This is not a matter to which any of us can be insensible. be hea 
Prospective tenant or only a poor taxpayer. It should undoubtedly be 
4 matter for mutual agreement between the housing authorities and the 
8a undertakings—both doing their best to provide comprehensive gas 
fe lations, which are essential to make these new houses real homes 
ro women to live and work in. By so doing it would enable-them to 
pr the assistance of this applied science to their never-ending tasks, 
pa benefit them to the extent of making some leisure possible for their 

0 recreation, and also provide them with the opportunity of giving 
More time to the better upbringing of the future generation. 





In these directions, gas is of inestimable value; and full advantage 
sbould be taken of “ gas service” in all new houses. A turn of a tap 
will then provide: A breakfast cooked in less than ro minutes, with a 
bright, warm room in which to serve it; the welcome warmth of an 
incandescent fire in the parlour for the chance visitor, or in the bed- 
room on cold nights, or for babies’ baths, and for the hundred-and- 
one times that a fire is required for short periods; the brilliant, but 
diffused, light of the incandescent gas lamp, which is so strongly ad- 
vocated by oculists, the use of which helps to take the cbill off the air ; 
a hot bath, or an ample supply of water at the requisite temperature 
for washing dishes ; the advantages of the gas wash-copper and gas- 
iron—all these, and many other advantages too numerous to mention, 
by just “turning on a tap.” 

On the other side of the picture is solid fuel, as electricity is too ex- 
pensive for these duties. Who has not experienced that feeling of 
hopelessness and sympathy for the housewife on entering a room in 
the early hours of the morning. and being confronted with the dead 
ashes of the very dear departed fire, with its accompanying film of dust 
over everything, and the realization that solid fuel stands for dirt, dis- 
comfort, and never-ending slavery for women, while gas means eman- 
cipation from most of this drudgery ? 

Discussion. 

Mr. Paterson said that at Cheltenham the Corporation could not 
come to terms with the Gas Company to put in mains on a new estate; 
and consequently the dwellings were without a gas supply. There 
was, therefore, the prospect of the houses being pulled about hereafter 
in order to instal at least gas-cookers. 

Mr. SmitH observed that all the housing schemes of the country 
seemed to come into the gas question. 

Councillor J. T. Harris (Coventry) favoured any steps which ensured 
the ridding of the atmosphere of pollution. Gas-fires, in place of the 
open hearth, were desirable; and he very much wanted the elimination 
of noxious smells from gas supplies. 

Mr. F. C. Briccs (Dudley) advocated the equipment of houses in 
building for gas supply purposes. 

Mr. Becket replied to a well-sustained discussion, saying the 
medical staffs of London hospitals had satisfied themselves of the 
hygienic efficiency of the gas-fire. 


Votes of thanks were accorded to the readers of papers, to the Cor- 
poration for their hospitality and for the use of the hall, and to Alder- 
man Lloyd. 


Tea was served in the hall before the meeting separated. 


LIFE AND LIGHT. 

Dr. C. W. SaLeesy in the evening lectured on “Life and Light.’’ 
He laid down the fundamental requisites to healthy living, and among 
them named pure air and plenty of light. Nothing is left on the earth, 
be remarked, like some of the great English cities ; and this brought 
him to Sheffield (with slides on a screen), and strong animadversions 
on the atmosphere there. The burden of the lecture was that the pol- 
luted air of towns sacrificed yearly 12,000 lives to tuberculosis. Sun- 
ligbt he called the best antiseptic ; and yet we cut off two-thirds of the 
supply by the smoke of towns. The abolition of this smoke was the 
main theme of his advocacy; and a suggestion that women should use 
their new political power in order to insist on better home conditions 
of atmosphere and work, elicited a rousing cheer from the audience. 

The entire day's proceedings were highly successful. 


_ 


Reduction in Price at Deal.—The Directors of the Deal and 
Walmer Gas and Electricity Company announce a further reduction of 
1d. per therm in the price of gas, to take effect as from Jan. r last, 
making the current price 1s. per therm, which is equivalent to 4s. 6d. 
per rooo c.ft. 

Gas Boycott Collapses.-—The boycott of gas by Wicklow con- 
sumers, which began in November last, has collapsed. It was under- 
taken as a protest against high prices. Gas is now being used in the 
town at the old figure—rz2s. 6d. per rooo c.ft.—the Gas Company’s 
offer of 11s. having been refused in January. 

Improved Street Lighting for Otley —Some clever people at Otley 
are attempting to ridicule the District Council, who have declared 
themselves as intending to stick to gas for public lighting, though elec- 
tricity has been brought into the town from a private source. The 
Council have had under consideration a good many schemes for elec- 
tric lighting in recent times, and have formed the opinion that it is too 
costly. The street gas lighting is to be improved by the installation in 
the lamps of triple-cluster burners. 

Price of Gas at Mexborough.—A demand for some reduciion in 
the price of gas at Mexborough has been made at a meeting of the 
Urban District Council. Mr. B. Caddick said that the Council should 
make their new representatives on the Mexborough and Swinton Gas 
Board understand that a reduction in price must be effected, either by 
means of a reduction in the staff or by other means, now that the gas 
was being supplied by the Manvers Main Colliery. He boped their 
representatives would go with a mandate from the Council for a re- 
duction. No dissent from this proposal was expressed. 

Dublin Public Lighting.—On consideration of the Dublin Cor- 
poration estimates for the ensuing year, Alderman M‘Donagh moved 
that the sum of £17,235 estimated for gas lighting be reduced by 
£5000 ; £2400 for materials, by {1000; £17,402 for arc lighting, by 
£2000; £3769 for current for incandescent electric lighting, by £1000 ; 
and {2000 for conversion of gas-lamps to electricity, by fr000. He did 
not tbink, he said, it was necessary the city should be fully lighted 
at night. Alderman Clarke, seconding, said that, even with these 
reductions, the total would be {4000 over last year’s estimate. The 
motion for reduction was defeated by 14 votes to 10. On Coun- 
cillor Loughlin moving to reduce the estimate for gas for public lamps 
by £5000, it was found there was not a quorum present; and the 
matter stood adjourned. In a letter received from the Dublin Citizens’ 
Association, it was pointed out that “the item for gas for public lamps 
shows an increase of 75 p.ct. over that of last year;” and it was argued 


that, as the cost of gas production was less, it was evident too much 
gas was being purchased. 
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REPORTS ON OFFICIAL TESTINGS OF LONDON GAS. 


For the Quarter Ended March 31. 


The following reports for the past quarter of the official testings of 
the gas supplied by the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the 
Commercial Gas Company have been received from the Gas Referees 
—Prof. C. V. Boys, Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield, and Dr. J. S. Haldane. 
Both Companies fulfilled their statutory obligations. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


The Company were required to supply gas of an average calorific 
value for the quarter of not less than 550 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft., at 
which value 1ooo c.ft. are equivalent to 54 therms.] 

The average calorific value for the quarter was 556'4 B.Th.U. gross. 

On no day in the quarter was the calorific value at any testing-place 
deficient by 6 p.ct. or more. 

No trace of sulphuretted hydrogen was found at any testing-place on 
any day during the quarter. 

On no day in the quarter was the pressure at any testing-place less 
than 2 in. 

Commercial Gas Company. 

(The Company were required to supply gas of an average calorific 
value for the quarter of not less than 475 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft., at 
which value 1ooo c.ft. are equivalent to 4°75 therms. | 

The average calorific value for the quarter was 505'2 B.Th.U. gross. 

On no day in the quarter was the calorific value at any testing-place 
deficient by 6 p.ct. or more, 

No trace of sulphuretted hydrogen was found at any testing-place on 
any day during the quarter. 

On no day in the quarter was the pressure at any testing-place less 
than 2 in. 


—_ 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING GROUP. 





Annual Meeting and Dinner. 


The third annual meeting and dinner of the Chemical Engineering 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry was held at the Hotel 
Cecil, London, on Friday last—Mr. J. ARTHUR REAVELL, the Chair- 
man of the Group, presiding on both occasions. 

The minutes of the previous annual general meeting having been 
confirmed, 

Mr. F. H. RoGers (the Hon. Treasurer) presented his financial 
report. This showed a credit balance of £58, instead of the deficiency 
of £164 in the accounts of the previous year. The membership now 
numbered 400, as against 425 for the preceding year and 510 in the 
first year. 

The financial statement was adopted. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Talbot) then presented a report on 
the Work of the General Committee during the year ended Dec. 31 
last. This pointed out that the work had been somewhat restricted 
compared with previous years, on account of the necessity for conserv- 
ing the resources of the Group. In conformity with the scheme of 
economy, no conferences were held during 1921; but a series of meet- 
ings were arranged in various provincial centres. The results of these 
meetings had convinced the Committee that an extension of this type of 
gathering was desirable, in addition to, and not instead of, the confer- 
ences which were held during the first two years of the Group’s exist- 
ence, Itis intended that a conference should be held in Glasgow 
during the Society’s annual meeting in that city ; and it was hoped to 
arrange further meetings on the lines of those held last year. Negotia- 
tions had been carried on for many months by the Committee of the 
Group with a Sub-Committee of the Council of the Society, with the 
object of putting the relationship between the Group and the Council 
on a more enduring basis; and very successful results were achieved 
in this direction. In fact, it was emphasized that the relations between 
the Group and the parent Society were all that could bedesired. These 
negotiations were carried on between Dr. Keane, Dr. Miall, and Mr. 
E, V. Evans as representing the Council of the Society, and Messrs. 
Reavell, Talbot, Rogers, and Hinchley on behalf of the Group. The 
Committee recorded with satisfaction the election of one of their 
number (Mr. C. S. Garland) to be Vice-President of the Society, and, 
under the new arrangements, the nomination of Captain Goodwin and 
Dr. Ormandy as the Group's representatives on the Publication of 
the Council. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a special vote of thanks 
— to the Sub-Committee who carried out the negotiations with the 

ociety. 

An alteration to Rule 3 of the Group was agreed to by which the 
number of members of the Committee could be increased to not more 
than 20, instead of ro as at present. 

Following this alteration, it was announced that no nominations for 
members to take the place of the existing members having been re- 
ceived, these ten gentlemen would remain in office. The following 
were elected in addition: Prof. F. G. Donnan, E. A. Alliott, R. How- 
royd, S. J. Tungay, J. M. Potter, W. J. Gee, Mr. Broughall, and Mr, 
Imison, 

Mr. Reavell remains in office as Chairman, as do Messrs. Talbot 
and Rogers as Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer respectively. 


ANNUAL DINNER, 


At the dinner, which followed the annual meeting, after the loyal 
toast had duly been honoured, 

Prof. J. W. Hincuiey proposed “The Chemical Engineering 
Group,” which, he said, was an interesting group of people who had 
banded themselves together to try to develop the subject of chemical 
engineering in this country, the study and efficient practice of which 
in Germany had meant so much to that country and the neglect of 
which had meant so much loss to this country. He coupled with the 





toast the name of Mr. Alliott, who was one of the Group's brilliant 


members. In this country our universities, our cabinet ministers, ang 
our parliaments and councils did not believe in the existence of the 
chemical engineer. It was necessary therefore that some weapon 
should be in their hands to be able to tackle the powers that be, and 
ensure that chemical engineering was looked upon as a distinct pro. 
fession, and that that profession should be encouraged and developed; 
for there was not much doubt that the future of this country depended 
as much upon its chemical engineering as upon anything else. 

Mr. A. E. ALLioTT, replying to the toast, said that in the old days 
everybody was content to keep everything secret to themselves, whether 
it was a matter of special knowledge or common knowledge. They 
had now got to the stage where it was gradually becoming the thing 
to exchange knowledge in so far as it was not a matter of life and death 
to the people who possessed it. The Group was, in a sense, the first 
of several important bodies which had come into being in recent years, 
There was the Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association, a bod 
which was doing very useful work in its own special field closely allied 
to the Chemical Engineering Group. He did not know whether the 
work of the Group had been the inspiration for the formation of the 
Plant Manufacturers’ Association, but certainly the work of the Group 
must be of considerable assistance to the latter Association. Again, 
the Group would serve as a very useful educational body for the new 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, which would fulfil a complementary 
function to that of the Group. 

The CuHairMAN, proposing “ The Society of Chemical Industry,” 
commented with satisfaction upon the relations now existing between 
the Group and the Society, and went on to discuss the position of the 
chemical engineer. Even the great Institute of Chemistry, which was 
represented by Mr. Pilcher, would admit that the brain power which 
they expended in bringing forward their wonderful laboratory schemes 
would be no use, if put into practice, without the engineer. Therefore, 
the Engineering Group was not formed before its time, although he 
was glad that they were now going to have something even better in 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers. A great many people had 
asked what was going to happen when that Institution was formed. 
He could at once say that when the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
was formed there would be no rivalry with the Chemical Engineering 
Group—there would be a brotherly working together, and each one 
would help the other. He went so far as to say that the chemist him- 
self would be helped materially by the formation of the new Institu- 
tion. So far asthe Group was concerned, he wished to draw special 
attention to the conferences that were to be held in Glasgow. It was 
the wish of the Committee that everyone should make a point of 
going to Glasgow on that occasion, because there would be the 
Americans and the Canadians there ; and it was desired to show them 
what could be done in the way of a conference in Scotland. 

Mr. W. J. U. Wootcock, M.P., replying to the toast, and speaking 
as a member of the Council of the Society of Chemical Industry, said 
he was pleased that there was now no longer any question of the treat- 
ment of the Chemical Engineering Group by the Society, or the feeling 
of the Group towards the Society. 

The toast of “ The Visitors” was proposed by Mr. W. J. Ger and 
responded to by Mr. B. T. SHarpies (who is over here on a visit from 
America), The toast of “ The Chairman” was proposed by Mr. C. 5S. 
GaRLAND ; and the final toast was that of “ The Honorary Secretary,” 
proposed by the CHAIRMAN. 


_ 


Development of Gas Supply in Lanarkshire, 

The District Committee of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire ap- 
proved, on the 28th ult., of a minute of their Gas Supply Committee 
relating to certain questions affecting the development of the general 
scheme of gas supply in the Middle Ward district, and particularly the 
matter of the proposed immediate extension of certain high-pressure 
gas-mains. Mr. W. Doig Gibb (the Committee’s Consulting Engi- 
neer), who was present, explained the developments iu detail. He 
submitted a plan showing proposals for linking-up, as the next stage 
of the scheme, the gas undertakings within a restricted area, embracing, 
inter alia, Uddingston, Bellshill (already provided for), Larkhall, and 
Cambuslang. Within this area the supply of gas could be undertaken 
by the manufacturing stations of Uddingston and Cambuslang, without 
alterations or additions (except as aftermentioned) being required at 
either place in the meantime. By connecting Uddingston and Cam- 
buslang, Mr. Doig Gibb explained that, in addition to the extra 
security that would be attained in the event of any serious accident 
taking place at either station, the fullest use could be made at all times 
of the cheapest make of gas. His recommendations accordingly were 
these : (1) That a high-pressure gas-main should be immediately laid 
between the Uddingston works and the Larkhall works, with a view 
to the supply of gas in the Larkhall district from Uddingston ; (2) that 
at a later date a connecting main be laid from the Uddingston-Lark- 
hall main along Whistleberry Road, via Blantyre to Cambuslang ; (3) 
that the purifiers at the Bellshill Gas-Works be immediately trans- 
ferred to the Uddingston works. A full discussion having taken place 
on the foregoing proposals, the meeting unanimously approved of 
same, and empowered the Clerk—who reported as to the present posi- 
tion of the negotiations with the Unemployed Grants Committee as 
regards their approval to the extensions of piping which bad been put 
before them—to make all requisite arrangements, immediately he was 
in a position to do so, for having the extension from Uddingston to 
Larkhall carried out, Authority was also given for the removal of the 
Bellshill purifiers to the Uddingston works; the value of same to be 
determined later, and payment to be thereupon made to the Bellshill 
undertaking. 





_ 


Bingley Gas and Electricity Supplies.—The Bingley District 
Council, as an early move after the recent elections, have decided to 
amalgamate the Electricity and Gas Committees. The town is one of 
the areas involved in the Bradford extension scheme, and, like macy 
others, is fighting against absorption. The gas-works have proved 
successful ; but the electricity undertaking, established in 1914, has lost 
over £9000, and has many times been out of order owing to depen- 
dence on an overhead service from Keighley. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, May t. 

In the London tar products market, there is a slightly better in- 
quiry for pitch ; and it is evident that there is still a certain amount of 
business to be placed for shipment this season. Makers’ ideas as re- 
gards price remain unchanged at something between 75s. and 80s, 
per ton in bulk at works. There is also a fair inquiry for creosote, 
and, generally speaking, there are not large quantities available. The 
price is steady at about 6d. per gallon in bulk at sellers’ works. Pyri- 
dine is in fair demand; but solvent naphtha remains quiet. The 
available quantities of sulphate of ammonia continue to be absorbed 
readily. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
May i. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were ; 
Gas-works coal tar, 348. 3d. to 39s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 67s. 6d.to7os. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 62s. 6d. to 65s.; Liverpool, 62s, 6d. 
to 65s.; Clyde, 65s. to 67s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct. North, 2s. 1d. to 
2s. 2d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. naked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. Toluole, 
naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in 
bulk, North, 9d. to rod. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 
2s. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. Creosote, in 
buik, North, liquid, 43d. to 44d.; salty, 33d. to 44d. Scotland, 33d. 
to 4d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6d. to 634d. Carbolic acid, 
6o p.ct., 1s. rod. to 2s. Naphthalene, {12 to £15; salts, £5 to 
£5 ltos., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 5d. to 6d. per 
minimum 4o p.ct.; “B” unsaleable. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Bye-Products Trade. 


This market remains fairly quiet, though in one or two directions 
there are signs that improvement is athand. This is particularly the 
case with pitch and tar, owing to the contracts for road-making pur- 
poses which are now being placed. Elsewhere there is not much 
fresh to report, as production is generally small, with no likelihood of 
much improvement in the near future. Solvent naphtha is not plenti- 
ful, but there is sufficient to meet the demand, at prices ranging from 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon. Naphthalenes are dull, with crudes at 
£5 per ton, and refined {15 to £17. The carbolic acid situation is un- 
changed, with makers of crude being disinclined to sell at less than 
1s, 9d.; while consumers—that is, manufacturers of crystals—are 
hardly able to pay 1s. 6d., especially as their production is only sale- 
able at about 54d. per Ib. Cresylic acid is quiet at 2s. 2d. Creosote 
is not active; but the market is fairly steady at about 43d. per gallon. 
In intermediate products business continues quiet, with a more steady 
show on export account. There is practically no change in prices in 
any direction. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This market remains strong ; the home agriculturists having at last 
absorbed practically all the make for the time being, so that the 
quantity available for export is considerably reduced. The scarcity of 
this fertilizer in America is also a feature of the situation, and it is 
quite probable that prices here will have to be advanced after the end 
of this month. 


—_ 


Novel and Successful Capital Issue at Harrogate. 


A successful issue of capital on rather novel terms was recently made 
by the Harrogate Gas Company. It was desired to raise £40,000 by 
the issue of redeemable 6 p.ct. preference stock at a discount; the 
price being £95 per cent., redeemable in fifteen years, or at the option 
of the Company at any time after the expiration of the fifth year. In 
the event of the Company exercising this option, the proprietor is to 
have the right to require his capital to be redeemed by the issue of £70 
of consolidated ordinary stock, bearing a maximum dividend of ro p.ct., 
for every {100 of redeemable preference stock. The application list 
was opened at g o’clock on the morning of April 12 ; and by 10 0'clock 
the amount was fully subscribed. In order, however, that proprietors 
and investors living at a distance should have an opportunity of making 
application, the Directors decided to keep the list open unti! 10 o’clock 
on the 13th, and gave notice in the evening papers to that effect. By 
this time the capital was over-subscribed more than three times. 
As the capital is being raised under the Public Utility Companies 
(Capital Issues) Act, the allotments were made fro vata to the amount 
applied for. 





—_— 
ae 


Coke-Oven Gas for Chesterfield.—Alderman G. Clark (the Chair- 
man of the Chesterfield Corporation Gas Committee), together with 
Mr. H. Davies (the Gas Engineer), has had an interview with repre- 
sentatives of the Grassmoor Company, Ltd., in regard to a supply of 
coke oven gas in the district. A Sub-Committee have also been ap- 
pointed to deal further with such coke-oven gas supply, and with the 


— of a suggested new installation of plant at the central gas- 
works, 


Fatality at the Meadow Lane Works.—At the Meadow Lane 
Gas-Works of the Leeds Corporation, on the 27th ult., Harold Oldfield, 
a labourer, belonging to Beverley, who was engaged on work in con- 
nection with the installation of new vertical retorts by Messrs. Robert 

empster and Sons, Ltd., of Elland, was caught by a crane and 
Crushed against a wall. The wire rope of the crane had to be cut 
before he could be released, by which time the ambulance was in wait- 
ing. He, however, died on the way to the Infirmary. He had been 
employed only a week on the work. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal " for April 26.] 
Nos. 10,720 to 11,406, 


AKTIEBOLAGET LJUNGSTROMS ANGTURBIN.— Regenerative air and 
gas preheaters.” Nos. 10,879-80. 

ARMITAGE, J. A.—Pressure-fed apparatus for gas firing steam- 
boilers.” No. 11,222. 

BarTLeTt, E, E.—“ Heating or annealing furnaces.” Nos. 
10.816 17. 


BritisH Brass Firtines, Ltp.—*“ Gas fittings, brackets, pendants, 
&:."” No. 11,102. 


BuscHENHENKE, G. H.—“ Autcmatic safety-valves for gas-pipes.” 
No. 10,922. 

Canpy, F, P.— Apparatus for automatically controlling rate of flow 
of liquids.” No. 11,219. 

Carain, J. F.— Means of economizing gas in gas stoves, cookers, 


&e.” No. 11,353- A 
CHRISTOPHER, J. E.— Apparatus for neutralizing and drying sul- 
phate of ammonia.” No, 11,236. 
Cutter, E. E. & S.— Guide-carriages for spiral gasholders.” No. 
10,984. 
Davigs, W. E.—“ Carbonization and/or gasification of fuels.” No. 
11,150. 
Doutrey, W. E.—‘Non-return valves for gas-fittings, &c.” No. 
II,342. 
EnsTtonE & Co. (Successors), Ltp., T. C.—See Duley. No. 11,342. 
Evans, O. B.—“ Manufacture of gas.” No. 11,313. 
Foster, T. J.—See British Brass Fittings, Ltd. No. 11,102. 
GREENWOOD, F.—See Armitage, J. A. No. 11,222. 
Haptey, W. Wricut-.— Atmospheric gas-burners.” No, 11,256. 


HemmeEricn, L.— Cocks, valves, &c.” No. 11,072. 
Houmpureys & Grascow, Ltp.—See Evans, O. B. No. 1,313. 
Hont, A. H.— Incandescent mantles, &c.” No. 10,865. 


HuntTErR, C.—See Hadley, W. Wright-. No. 11,256. 

IncraM, N. G. S.—See Cargin, J. F. No. 11,353. 

Kay, S. R.—See Christopher, J. E. No. 11,236. 

Kenney, R.—‘ Geysers.” No. 10,954. 

Lanpis & Gyr Axt.-Grs.— Prepayment meter.” No. 11,305. 

LitrLejoun, D.—See Kenney, R. No. 10,954. 

MaroneE, A.—“ Automatic gas-burner lighting and extinguishing de- 
vices.” No. 10,885. 

MITCHELL, W. A.—“ Pipe, &c., connections.” No. 11,176. 

MusGrove, C.—See Bartlett, E. E. Nos. 10,816-17. 

NEwWLay WHEEL Company, Ltp.—See Bartle, E. E. Nos. 
10,816-17. 

Rein, T. A.—“ Manufacture of gas fuel from lime-kiln gases.” No. 
10,911. 

Ross, R. C.—See Mitchell, W. A. No. 11,176. 

TaytLor, J. T.—See Kenney, R. No. 10,954. 

Terzian, H. G.—See Evans, O. B. No, 11,313. 

Tuwaite, A. H.—* Apparatus for simultaneously drying, grinding, 
and neutralizing acid sulphate of ammonia salts.” No, 11,196. 





TRADE NOTES. 
Fuel Economy. meer 


As showing that manufacturing undertakings are alive to the need 
for saviog, Messrs. Meidrums, Ltd., of Timperley, near Manchester. 
point out that their fitments of fuel economy apparatus during slightly 
over the month of March numbered well over a score. They included 
forced-draught furnaces for five gas departments, the Fuel Research 
Board, and an engineering concern. 








Bexhill Gas Charges.— The Bexhill Ratepayers’ Association have 
unanimously passed a resolution asking the Town Council to take action 
with reference to the proposal of the Bexhill Water and Gas Company 
to apply for powers to increase their charges, as they think the present 
prices are excessive. There was an addendum to the effect that if the 
Council could not take the matter up, the Association’s Clerk should 
oppose the application. 


Middlesbrough Profits and the Rates.—Besides having decided to 
coniribute {10.000 from profits to the relief of the heavy burden of 
rates, the Middlesbrough Corporation Gas Committee are expected to 
bring forward at the next meeting of the Town Council a recommenda- 
tion that the price of gas should be reduced by ts. per tooo c.ft. This 
will bring the net cost down to 3s. At a meeting of the Town Council 
last Wednesday, Mr. J. Wesley Brown (the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee) said he knew the Chairman of the Gas Committee bad 
consented somewhat reluctantly to the £10,000 allocation ; but it could 
be well afforded, and such relief would be much appreciated by the 
ratepayers. 


Deficiency at Dewsbury.—The Dewsbury Town Council, sitting 
in Committee on Friday last, were somewhat staggered to learn of a 
reported loss of £31,194 on the working of the Gas Department for the 
year ended March 31; bringing the total deficiency, with a loss of 
£21,057 brought forward from the previous year, to £52,251. It is 
understood that at the open Council meeting to take place to-morrow 
(Thursday) a notice of motion demanding an inquiry by an expert will 
be considered. Alderman J. M‘Cann (the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee), in aninterview last week, attributed the big loss to the high 
cost of coal during the miners’ stoppage. They had expected a defi- 
ciency, but not one so heavy, because they had not been able to anti- 
cipate the slump in value of residuals. Costs had since materially 
declined; and the Committee hoped the present gas prices would right 
the situation in due course. The charges had been lower than with 
many undertakings. In March, 1914, there was a credit balance on 
the department of £18,042, out of which £10,000 was taken for relief 
of rates. The position has been adverse for several years now ; but 
never on such a big scale as during the past year. 
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All-Gas Homes.—In Toronto earlier this year an electric home, 
specially fitted-up to show electricity in its application to domestic ser- 
vice was open for public inspection. The “Intercolonial Gas Journal 
of Canada” learns that some 10,000 or more people took advantage of 
the occasion to look in and inspect the many electrical appliances now 
obtainable for use in the home; and also that there were lately 
shown other such homes in over 200 cities and towns in the United States 
and Canada. The question is asked why, if electrical men find such 
propaganda work pays in the development of their industry, the same 
idea cannot be spread broadcast in aid of gas. Though there have been 
all-gas homes displayed in the past, it is urged that these have been 
more or less in a “hit-and-miss sort of fashion;” and as the cost is 
comparatively small, considering the results to be obtained, and there 
are about as many gas appliances for domestic service as electrical, 
our contemporary rightly feels that good would follow if the establish- 
ment of a few all-gas homes was gone on with. 





Unfenced Machinery.—At the Leyburn Police Court last Friday, 
the Gas Company were summoned under the Workshops and 
Factories Act, 1901, on a charge of failing to have the projecting end 
of a crankshaft sufficiently fenced to safeguard employees from acci- 
dents. The Magistrates’ Clerk pointed out that the inspector under 
the Act could not charge the Company ; so by agreement the summons 
was altered making Leslie Dobson, on behalf of the Company, the 
defendant. When an inspector saw the shaft in March, he pointed out 
to the Manager (Mr. Edwin Johnson) that he had complained about 
the same shaft last October. The defendant (Mr. Dobson) said he was 
not connected with the Company last October, and therefore knew 
nothing about the first complaint. Mr. Johnson said the engine was 
not fenced, but he could pull it up by holding a piece of cloth round 
the shaft. The defendant added that as soon as he heard of the com- 
plaint, he had a guard made. In view of all the circumstances, the 
Bench took a lenient view, and ordered payment of costs. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


A CHANGE came over the spirit of the Stock | 
Exchange last week. The gilt-edged market 
was flat. Home Government issues were freely 
offered ; Friday's prices for the big four being: | 
Consols 58§-59§, War Loan 99-994, Funding 
87-87§, Victory 883-894. Rails, the Foreign 
Market, and many others also suffered. 
In the Gas Market the trend of prices was still | 
upwards, and many issues participated in it. 
In the London Companies, Gas Light prefer- 
ence rose 2, and ditto debenture 1, South 
Metropolitan debenture 2, Commercial 4 p.ct. 
and 34 p.ct. r each. In the Suburban and 
Provincial group, Aldershot rose 5, Brentford 
debenture 8, Brighton original 3, and ditto 
“A” 2}, British 1, Maidstone 28}, South 
Suburban 2, ditto debenture 9, Wandsworth 
“A” 4%, ditto “B,” “C,” Wimbledon and 
Epsom 4 each, and ditto debenture 24. In 
Continentals, Union rose 9, ditto preference 2, 
European 3. In the remoter world, Bombay | 
rose +, Cape Town debentures 5, Orientals 6. 
Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 
654, Bombay 4%, British 303, Cape Town de- 
benture 62, Commercial 34 p.ct. 90, ditto de- 
benture 60, European 12, Gas Light ordinary 
804, 89%, 89%, 904, ditto preference 81, 82, 
ditto debenture 60, Imperial Continental 168, 
1684, 170, South Metropolitan 95, 954, 96, 964, 
97, 974, Swansea 6% p.ct. debenture 105, 105%, 
1058, 105¢. On Tuesday, Continental Union 
35, Gas Light ordinary 894. 894, 80%, ditto 
preference 81, ditto debenture 61, Imperial 
Continental 167, 168, 168}, Primitiva pre- 
ference 52s., Sheffield “A” 91, South Metro- | 
politan 95, 95%, 96, 963, South Suburban go, 
Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 1064, Swansea 
7 p.ct. preference 1023, 1024, ditto 64 p.ct. de- 
benture 1054, 106. On Wednesday, Aldershot 
preference 674, Alliance and Dublin debenture 
57%, 60, 658, 65%, Brentford debenture 75, 798, 
Brighton and Hove original 159, 160, 161, 
Commercial 4 p.ct. 90, ditto 34 p.ct. 92, Con- 
tinental Union 37, Gas Light ordinary 894, 
89%, 90, 903, 9%. ditto maximum 64}, 643, 
ditto preference 814, 824, ditto debenture 61, 
62, Imperial Continental 1673, 1684, 169, Lea 
Bridge 87, Monte Video 63, Primitiva 13s. 9d., 
16s., ditto preference 53s., 538. 3d., 54s. 6d., 
South Metropolitan 95, 954, 96, ditto deben- 
ture 60, South Suburban 96, ditto debenture 
87, 874, 90, Grays and Tilbury “B” 63, 7, 
Hornsey 5 p.ct. preference 80, ditto 4 p.ct. de- 
benture 70, 724, Southend 4 p.ct. debenture 
674, Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 103, ditto 64 
p.ct. debenture 106. On Thursday, Aldershot 
preference 70, 70%, 73, 73%, Alliance and 
Dublin 65, 654, ditto debenture 60, Bombay 
4§. Bournemouth “B” of, 10, Brentford de- 
benture 79%, Cape Town preference 54, Con- 
tinental Union 37, European 11%, 124, 123, 
Gas Light ordinary 89%, 89%, 90, 90%, 904, 
ditto maximum 64, 644, ditto preference 81, 
814, Imperial Continental 166, 167, 167}, 167%, 
168, 1684, ditto debenture 75, Primitiva pre- 
ference 51s. 6d., 52s. 6d., 54s. od., ditto de- 
benture 72, South Metropolitan 95, 954, 964, 
ditto debenture 62, Hornsey 4 p.ct. debenture 
724, Mid-Kent 14s. 6d., Swansea 7 p.ct. pre- 
ference 1023. On Friday, Allianceand Dublin 
65, 654, Cape Town debenture 70, European 
12, 124, 12}, Gas Light ordinary 89}, 89§, 
89% 80%, 904, 908, 90%, ditto debenture 63, 
Imperial Continental 1674, 168, 168%, 1683. 
169, 170, Primitiva 16s., 17s., South Metro- 
politan 953, 95%, 96, South Suburban soo, 
Hornsey 5 p.ct. preference 843, Southend 4 
p.ct. debenture 70, Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 
102}, 103, ditto 64 p.ct. debenture 106}, 
Toronto Consumers 155. 


Issue. /|Share.| ex- 


’; 
182,049 
1,551,868 
374,000 
280,000 
100,000 
383,110 
115,000 
162,065 
992,045 | 
734,920 | 
55,000 
221,400 
244,200 | 
1,287,500 | 
530,000 | 
120,000 
245,771 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
157,150 
1,513,280 
560,000 
475,000 
800,000 
200,000 | 
51,600 | 
278,400 | 
492,270 
55,000 | 
1,002,180 
16,298,975 | 
2,600,000 
4,062,235 
4,674,850 
130,000 
82,500 
258,740 
70,000 
86,600 
131,000 
65,780 
65,500 
1,976,000 
404,800 
235,242 
2,498,905 
306, 083 
165,736 
63,480 
75,000 
250,000 
541,920 
1,875,892 
529,705 
15,000 
55,949 
300,000 


July 
Mch. 
Dec. 
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Api, 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Mch. 


Dec. 
Feb. 
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Jan. 
Feb. 


Dec. 
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Sept. 
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Feb. 
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Feb. 


June 
Feb. 
Dec. 
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Aug. 
Mch. 
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188, 120 
60,000 
100,000 
249.980 
499,960 
521,600 
600,000 
346,198 
150,000 
125,000 
135,000 
209,984 
523,500 
133,201 
90,000 
6,609,895 
250,000 
1,895,445 
224,820 
1,087,795 
368,837 
647,740 
121,275 
120,000 
782,275 
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30,000 
255,636 
108,075 
140,865 
352,000 

98,000 

88,416 
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. 15 
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28 
15 
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27 
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30 
26 
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15 
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26 
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30 
15 


DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S BARGAINS. 


| Closing 
Prices, Present 


Prices. 


Last 
Dividend 


NAME. 


Highest 
July 30, Raaree ns 
| 1914. — r 


Dividend 


| Ante- War 
& Bonus. 
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| Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. 


65—70 
| Alliance & Dublin Ord. 


62—67 
55—60 
4t—4} 
9$—10} 
9—1I0 
8—9 
65—70 
88—93 
88—93 
80—85 
75—80 
157—162 
I1§—120 


59-—64 
76—79 


55 —6 


15—154 
133—14 


261-266 
204—209 
109—III 
9I—93 
208—213 
154—159 


ue ved 
eae) 


v0. 4 
Bombay, Ltd. 
5 p.c. 


B7 
Pre 
4 P 


p.c. Deb. | 


os 


| (ee See aa | on oO 


Bourne- 
mouth Gas + 
and Water | 


Brentford A 
Do. 


p.c. 
6 pic. 
.c. Deb. 
Consolid. 
New 
5 p.c. Pref. 
Do. p.c. Deb. 
Brighton & Hove Orig. . 
Do. A Ord. Stk. 
Bristol 5 p.c. max. . 
British ee A 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. 
Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 
Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 
Do. 4% p.c. Pref. 
Do. 44 p.c. Deb. Stk 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . 
Commercial 4 p.c. Stk, 
Do. 34 p.c. do. 
Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Stk. 
Continental Union, Ltd. 
0. 7 p.c. Pref. 
CroydonArop.c.. . . 
Croydon B and C 7 p.c. 
Derby Con. Stk. ° 
. Deb. Stk 
European, Ltd. . 
Gas (4Pe Ord 
: 3h p.c. ne 
— 4 p.c. Con, Pref. 
Coke 


3 p.c. Con. Deb. 
i & St. L. 5 p.c. 


Do. ek 
75—79% 
159—161 


a 


29—3! 

68—72 

55—-60 
6—7 
5—6* 


65—70 


44-45 
88—90 
85—87 
14—2} 
4—6 
79—75 
108—110 
106—108 
103—105 
694—713 
78—79 
1r5—118 


304 


5] 
a 
62-——70 


a> 


uw 


PAVUNSWURUS 


88—93 
88—93 
57—62 
37—42 
50—55 
185—105 
145—155 
80 


go 
90—92 


a) 


ial 


123—125 

102—104 

17$—18 
98—102 





to p.c. Bonds 





0. 34 Pp.c. 
Hongkong & China, Ltd. 
Hornsey 7 p.c. 

Ilford A andC . 

DaR. “s_« « 

Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
Imperial Continental 

Do. 3$ p.c. Deb. Red. 
Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. 
Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. { “9 
Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk 
Maidstone 5 p.c. ; 

Do. 3p.c.Deb .. 
Malta & Mediterranean 
RT } 4% p.c. Deb. 
Monte Video, Ltd. . 
Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon 

Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 
North Middlesex 10 p.c. 


” ” 7 p.c. 
Oriental, Ltd. i oe ae 
Ottoman, Ltd. . 
Plym’th & Stonh’se 
Portsea Island, B 

Do 


164—16} 


110—I20 
96—I01 
65—70 

167—172 
72—77 
83-—88 


I5I—154 
115—118 
92—94 
150—160 
84—86 
I19g—I2I 
2tI—213 
146—148 


166—170 


; 80—85 
48—51 
23—3t 
g1—98 
61—66 
74—76 
66—67 

123—13 
10—It 
90— 95 

2s 
69—71 
87—90 
78—83 


44—4t 
99—I01 
11s—12 


984—993 
82—83 


14—15 
I17—122 


re 


128—131 
118—121 


5 p.c. 


Primitiva Ord. : 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 45 » IQII 

River Plate 4 p.c. a 

6 p.c. Pref. 

San Paulo { 5 p.c. Deb. 

Sheffield A 6 ee 
Do. B 


afe—2ii 
7°—75 
55—60 
55—60 
5i—6t 
36—39 
89—92 





Do. C ae . 
Shrewsbury 5 p.c. 
South African 
South Met Ord. . .. 

Do. Red. Pref. . 

Do. 3 p.c. Deb. . 
South Shields Con. Stk. 
S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 2s. 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. 

Stk. 


. 
IlI—113 


724—744 
157—159 
Ir4—r116 
116—118 
Southampton Ord. 99—102 
4 erere Lam 

135—13 
Tottenham i erehery 

87—89 

5—6 


District 
Tuscan, Ltd. 

Do. 
T 


5 p.c. Deb. Red. 
emouth 5 p.c. max. 
andsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom— 
Wandsworth A § p.c.. 
Do. 4 3k p.c. . 
New Ordinary eee 
ae Spc... 
psom 5 p.c. . . 
3 p.c Deb. Stk. . 


108$—109 


I5I—156 
129-134 


117—122 
12I—126 
66—69 
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The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., as fixed on April 13. | 
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Price Reduction at Mossley.—The price of gas in the area of the | 


Mossley Corporation Gas Department has been reduced from 4s. rod. 
to 4s. per 1000 c.ft. The quality of the gas supplied is 500 B.Th.U. 


Reduction in Price at Wallasey.—The price of Wallasey gas is to | 


be reduced by the Corporation in June from 3s. 4d. to 3s. per 1000 c.ft., 


with an additional penny per shilling rebate in the case of slot-meters. | held in the Grand Hotel, Cardiff, last Thursday evening—Mr. George 


This concession has been made possible by a reduction of wages, repre- 
senting £2700 per annum, and by the fact that coal is cheaper. 

Oriental Gas Company’s Dividend.—The Secretary of the Oriental 
Gas Company, Ltd., has called attention to a printer's error in con- 
nection with the paragraph dealing with the interim dividend which 
appeared on p. 213 of last week's issue of the “JourNaL.” The divi- 
dend will be at the usual rate of 34 p.ct, (not 3 p.ct. as previously 
stated) less income-tax. 

Unemployment and Unpaid Gas Bills.—At a recent sitting in 
the Sheffield Court House, there was a queue of nearly a thousand 


persons, who had not paid their gas bills, and had been summoned by | 
theGas Company. The majority of the defaulters were unemployed, 


who had had their gas “cut off” for some weeks. The collectors of 
the Gas Company were present at the Court House; and arrangements 


were come to with most of the people for small weekly payments to be | 


made until the arrears were wiped out. They were not the ordinary 


bad payers, but appeared to be genuine victims of the trade depres- | 


sion. 


being made, on behalf of the Directors, by Messrs. A. & W. Richards, 
of No. 37, Walbrook, E.C. Thereis offered for sale by tender £15,000 
of 7 p.ct. preference stock, to be redeemed at par on July 1, 1932; the 
minimum price of issue being par. The capital is required to pay for 
extensions of works and plant rendered necessary by the constantly in- 
creasing demand for gas. 





| 







ASplumber employed by the Montrose Gas Company, Ltd., has 


| met his death through asphyxiation. He was overcome by the escape 
| Of gas from a pipe he was repairing. 


The first annual meeting of the Cardiff Gas Company's Athletic 
and Social Club, which has been in existence about nine months, was 


Clarry, F.C.1.S. (the President), in the chair. Very gratifying reports 
were presented, indicating that the Club had 750 supporters, of whom 


| 327 had qualified for full membership ; and there was a credit balance 


of £46. The Directors of the Company had generously provided a 


| pavilion and effected numerous improvements to the recreation ground 


adjoining the Grangetown works. The official opening of the pavilion 


| had been performed by the President on Saturday, Nov. 26. Smoking 
| concerts, dances, and whist drives had been arranged during the 
| winter; while early in the new year the members’ children were given 


a tea and entertainment, and received toys and other gifts. Satisfac- 
tory statements were submitted respecting the Rugby and Association 
Football, Baseball, Cricket, and Tennis Clubs, and the Entertainments 
and Holiday Fund Departments. The President announced that the 
question of recreation ground extension and provision of an institute 
was merely a matter of time. The principal officers were re-elected as 
follows: President, Mr. G. Clarry; Vice-President, Mr. H. D. Madden; 
Chairman, Mr. R. G. Shute; Treasurer, Mr. R. J. Auckland; General 


| Secretaries, Messrs. H. S. Bartlett and T. Noall; Assistant Secretary, 


rns | Mr, A. E. Hall, At the conclusion of the business a musical programme 
A new issue of capital in the Felixstowe Gas Light Company is | 


was provided. During the evening Mr. A. G. Barry, who has been 
Outdoor Superintendent to the Company for a number of years, but 
has recently resigned, was the recipient of a handsome leather travel- 
ling trunk; the presentation being made by Mr. Clarry (General Man- 
ager and Secretary), after speeches by Messrs. R. J. Auckland (Assis- 
tant Secretary), T. Noall (Internal Auditor), R. G. Shute, J. B. James, 
and others. Mr. Barry suitably responded. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whateverisintended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—noi necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good fatth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL" should be 
recelved at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day's issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) $s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
$d. per Line—minimum, 4s, 64, 


Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the * JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER. 
United Fm oy Rate:  35/- a 18/- a 10/- 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- ee 21/- ee 11/6 


Abroad (in the Postal Union) ie 
Payable in Advance } 40/ es 22/6 6 12/6 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNnats '' sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted, 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bort Court, Freer Srreer, 
Lonpon, E.C, 4, 


Telephone: Holborn 6857, 





OXIDE OF IRON J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | OXIDE OF IRON. 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


PaLMERstTon Hovse, 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and! 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL cO., LTD., ‘‘Brappock,OLpHaM,” and ‘*METRIQUE, LAMB, Lonpon.”’ 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, B.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 





Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 








“"7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 
OMPLETE Tables for Flow of Gas in 


Mains, at all Pressures from 4 inch to 100 lbs, 
Many other useful PRESSURE TABLES. 
See ‘*‘ DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), Szconp Epition 15s. 94., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Ltp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. OL 


Phone: Minories 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tius for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484, 





({ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in Gas | YJ = ore Buyers of Crade Gas-Works 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd 


for 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute |_| OAL TAR, If you have any for DISPOSAL,’  Gas.METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
a (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results, | kindly communicate with REPAIRS 
= ees. ’ 


PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TvuToRs, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 





CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 
TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOCK, 


Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams:  GasmMeTER,” 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MANcHESTER, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
eee Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
JOSEPH Taytor (SaTuraTors), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, BoLTon. 
Telegrams—‘ Sarurarors, BoLTon.” Telephone 848 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., a 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn, 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Telephone: 3214 City. Telegrams: ‘ Gasmerer,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11, 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


ULLY’S Patent Gasification Plant. 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 


= Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, | “DON Orion: 47, Vioronia Stnuet, WasTMineren, 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED | Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, | ~~ 


allkinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 


OXIDE OF IRON, 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, Ammonia, &c, 


i RITISH G AS” PURIFYING SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. | 


MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, Tue very best Patent Grids for Holding | 


Telegrams: ‘ Bripucimat, Wood, London,” 
’Phone: Palmers Green 608. 





Oxide Lightly, 





See Illustrated Advertisement, March 1, p. 585. 


MILLGATE, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL 
Features :— 
(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore, 


(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active State, thue 
resembling ‘‘ Lux.’’ 

(ce) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
| Purifiers, 


Prices i 
and Terms on Application t ° 
| Oo, tae Fone pp p to H. C, Fannie & 
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FRowner DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
ELLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for 
CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery. HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Elevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants. PURIFICATION.—Al! Branches 
of Wetand Dry Purification. STORAGE.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: ‘‘ DeMPsTER, 
Exuanp.” *Phones: ELLanp 261, 262, 268, 


XTENSIONS and Renewals. Ask 
us to quote before ordering GAS APPARATUS, 
KE-OVEN PLANT, STRUCTURAL STEEL- 
WORE. Competitive prices, First Class Workmanship. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Firts Buake.ey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 
Cuuron Fenton, YORKSHIRE, 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 
advice and Handbook free. 385 years’ references. 
Gas Patentsa Speciality. Kine’s Patent AGEncy, Ltd. 
(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Rega. 
Patent Agent), 1464, QUEEN VictorIA STREET, LONDON. 
E.C. 4, 








MOORE'S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 


CAPAOITY, 100,000 c.ft. to 1,000,000 c.ft. per day. 


1, Upper Wosury Puace, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘MoreGasyn Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone: Museum, 7493. 


TAR WANTED. 


EFORE entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 
will be to your interest to communicate with 


BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS C0., 
near WALSALL. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
PECIALLY anaes for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Prarcr & Sons, Lrp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works--SILvVERTOWN. 
Telegrams—‘' Hyprocu.oric, Pen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AVENUE (8 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 


Wr Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF ‘THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 





ONSULTING Gas Engineer with 
Wide Experience, making monthly visits to the 
Midlands and North of England and South of Scotland, 
has Time to devote, in an ADVISORY CAPACITY, to 
any Gas Undertaking. 
Address, No. 7118, ‘‘Gas Journat,”’ 11, Bott Court, 
Feet Street, E.C., 4, 





AS Engineer and Manager Desires 


Change. Good Experience of Works up to 120 
Millions, Modern Gas-Making Methods, Control of 
Men, Works Tests, and Distribution. Good References. 

Address No. 7164, ** se JOURNAL," 11, Bout Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 4 


DVERTISER (Age 45) having ex- 


tensive Experience with Leading Contracting 
as Engineering Firms, and also Gas-Works Ex- 
perience, desires Appointment as REPRESENTATIVE 
or ENGINEER with a good Firm. Experience in- 
cludes all Systems of Carbonizing, Gasification, Con- 
veying Plants, General Plant, Designing, and Esti- 
mating. 
Address, No. 7165, _ JOURNAL,” 11, Bour Court, 
Fieer Street, E.C. 


PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED 





IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., 
Ltd., Church Fenton, Leeds, have the following 
lant to offer: 

BEDS of 6’s and 8’s 22 by 15 Q 6 in. Pipes. Cheap 
before removal. Could refix or Tender including 
Retorts and Settings. 

GASHOLDERS — 300,000, 172,000, 50,000, 40,000, and 
Two 5000 capacity. 

“HOLMES,” “KIRKHAM” & “COLAPHAMS” 
WASHER-SORUBBERS, 10 in., 12 in., and 14in, 
Connections. 

“LIVESEY ’” WASHERS, 12 in. & 8 in. Connections. 

CONDENSERS. Sets of 4 Annular, 8 in. & 12 in, 
Connections. Sets of Gin. & Sia. Vertical Pipes. 
Water Tube Cond r 15in. Cc 

EXHAUSTERS and ENGINES, Waller’s & Donkin’s 
from 50,000 to 2000 capacity per hour, Steam, Gas, 
and Belt driven 

TOWER SCRUBBERS, 5 ft. - A 40 ft., 4 ft. 6in., by 
36 ft., 4 ft. by 20 ft., 8 ft. by 8 ft. 

PURIFIERS. Sets of 6 ft., 8 a 10 ft., 12 ft., and 
25 ft. square. 

STATION METERS and GOVERNORS, 40,000 to 
2000 per hour, overheuled. 

Every Requisite for Gas-Works supplied. Weunder- 
take Delivery and Erection Complete, and solicit 


uiri 
DISMANTLING SPECIALISTS. Surplus and obso- 
lete Plant purchased. Best prices paid. 
Removal by expert staff. 
FirtH BuakELeEyY, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 
CuurcH Fenton, LEEDs. 


FRrAILWway Tank Wagons for Dis- 


pesal, Rectangular and Oylindrioal, specially 








suitable for Oil, Inflammeable Liquids, also Acids. 


Inquiries invited. 
Broteerton & Co., Lrp., Lezps, 





OR SALE— 

Two a in Cast-Iron Tanks, each of 
40,000 c.f 

Two CG... PURIFIERS, 14 ft. by 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6in., 
with 8 in. Valves and Connections. 

Two C.I. PURIFIERS, 6 ft. by 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., 
with 8 in. Valves and Connections. 

One VERTICAL BOILER, 10 ft. by 4 ft., with 
Dewrance Fittings. 

One Tangye DUPLEX FEED PUMP. 

One Vertical Cast-Iron Pipe CONDENSER 8 in. 

One STATION METER, 5000 c.ft. per Hour. 

One 4-Ton WEIGHBRIDGE by Pooley. 

Tue Hewirr Consrrverion Synpicate, Lrp., 39, 
Victoria Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 1. 








OR SALE —Two 200,000 cubic feet 
per diem CARBURETTED WATER -GAS 
PLANT complete, including Steam Engines, Blowers, 
and Countershaft. 
Apply for further particulars to the ENGINEER, 
SovuTRGATE AND District GAs Company, Station Roap, 
NEw SourTuGate. 


OR SALE— Elec trie ‘Generating Set 
consisting of 90 B.H.P. Hornsby-Stockport GAS 
ENGINE, direct coupled to Westinghouse DYNAMO, 


50 Kw. 440) 520 Volts, Shunt-Wound. 


Engine capable of running on Town or Producer Gas, 
Electric Ignition Compressed Air Starting, and can be 
inspected on Load by Appointment. 

Offers are invited, and should be addressed to 
* e CHIEF ENGINEER, ELEctricity Works, Ascot, 

ERKS, 


TEAM- ROILERS—All Sizes, Vertical, 
Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other Types of 
Boilers. 

Apply GrantHaM BortER & Crank: Co., Lrp., 
GRANTHAM. 





BLYTH GAS COMPANY. 
OR SALE -- 


SULPHATS OF AMMONIA PLANT, complete 
or in parts. Capacity, one ton per Twenty- Four 
Hours, by C. & W. Walker, Ltd. 

EXHAUSTER, 20,000 c.ft. per hour capaciiy, 10 in. 
Connections, by G. Walier & Sons, Ltd. 
10 i ~ es ery HOUSE GOVERNOR, by Ww. & B. 


FI PTINGs FOR SIX BEDS OF RE. TORTS, 21 in. 
y 15in., comprising Mouthpieces, Ascension 
Pipes, Hydraulic Main, and Valves, Wight 

Retorts per bed (Drakes, Litd.). 
Eight NEW RETORTS, Glenboig make, 21 in. by 

15 in. by 10 ft. 

Further Details and Information upon application to 
the Secretary, the BiyrH Gas Company, BLYTH, 
NoRTHUMBERLAND, to whom offers should be addressed. 


‘ANTED— tee Station Gas-Meter, 
positive, wet if possible, to measure up to 
6000 c.ft. of gas per hour. 
Particulars and price to Tutiy Gas Puants, Ltp., 
MitLGatsx, NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


ANTED— <d: “Hand Ironwork 

for a Bench of Six Retorts 26 in. by 16 in., with 

REGENERATIVE FURNACE, MOUTHPIECES, 

HYDRAULIC MAIN, STAYS, &e. 

Particulars to the Gas- -Works, SEDBERGH, YORK- 
SHIRE. 


ANTED—Old Fire Brick, &c., in 

and outside of London. We require Old 

FIRX BRICK, CONCRETE, STONE, CLINKER, 

&c., in Large ‘Quantities, and Invite Inquiries from 
Companies who are pulling out Retorts, &. 

Lewis Morean & Co., Ltd,, 20, Higw Hoxsorn, 

W.C.1. Phone, Holborn 915, 








CONTRACTS OPEN. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


(EpucatTion CoMMITTEE.) 


HE Education Committee of the 

County Borough of West Ham invite TENDERS 

for the Supply of INCANDESCENT GAS-MANTLES, 

GLASS CHIMNEYS, GLASS GLOBES, Xc., to the 
Schools for Twelve Months, from the Ist of July, 1922 

Particulars may be obtained on Applicatioa to the 
weer Architect, Mr. John H. Jacques, Lic. 
R.LB.A., of 2, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3. 

Tenders, on the Forms and in the envelope supplied, 
must be delivered by Registered Post at the Education 
Department, 95, The Grove, Stratford, E. 15, not later 
than 6 p.m. on ey the 15th of May, 1922 

The Committee will ‘not be bound to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

The Contractor whose Tender is accepted, and with 
whom a Contract is entered into, will be required to 
pay to the whole of his workmen such rate of wages 
and observe such hours of labour as are recognized by 
the Trades Unions. In the event of any breach of such 
agreement, the Council will enforce the penalty clause 
in its entirety. 





By order, 
Grorce E. Hitixary, 
Town Clerk, 
Education Department, 
95, The Grove, 
Stratford, EB. 15, 
April 28, 1922. 





CITY OF RIPON. 


(WatEeR DEPARTMENT.) 


TO WATER AND GAS ENGINEERS, CON- 
TRACTORS, «c. 


THE Water Committee of the Ripon 

City Council are prepared to receive OFFERS 
for the Purchase and Removal of 129 CAST-IRON 
PIPES (Complete with Spigot and Socket) 12-feet long, 
12 inches diameter, now lying on the roadside at Kirkby 
Road, Ripon. 

Each pipe weighs approximately 8} cwt., 
sound, and coated inside with Bowranite. 

Further Particulars avd Permission to View may be 
obtained from the Water Manager, Town Hall, Ripon. 

Tenders, in sealed envelopes and endorsed « Water. 
Pipes,” must be addressed to, and delivered at the 
office of, the undersigned not later than first post on 
Monday, May 22, 1922. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 


is perfectly 


J. Henny Gover, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Ripon, 
April 27, 1922. 


GUILDFORD GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


ENDERS are invited for the Purchase 
of about 50,000 Galions of CRUDE TAR, f.0.r. 
Guildford, filled into Buyer’s Barrels or Tank Wagons. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
Thursday, the 11th inst. 

Further Particulars can be obtained from Mr. 
Cleasby, Manager, Gas-Works, Guildfora. 
Witiram Trircey, 

Secretary. 


P.C, 


Gas Offices, Guildford, 
May 1, 1922. 





CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 
Notice To CONTRACTORS. 


SUPPLY AND DELIVERY OF LIGHTING 
STORES. 


CPP aRDERS are invited, in duplicate, 


for the Supply and Delivery of LIGHTING 
S'TORES for Public Street Lamps and Municipal In- 
stitutions alternatively for Six Months’ and a whole 
Year’s requirements. The articles required are (a) 
INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS-MANTLES for 
Street Lighting; (6) GLASS BULBS for Inverted 
Burners; (c) GLASS PANES for Street Lamps; (d) 
DOUBLE TIN SHEETS. 

Samples of these articles are required and should be 
addressed to the Superintendent of Stores to the Cor- 
poration, 149, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, carriage 
paid. 

Tenders must include delivery free of all charges at 
the Corporation Stores, Calcutta, including Duty and 
Insurance against Breakage and Marine Risks. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, and will be at liberty to ac- 
cept the whole or part of a Tender. Tenderers may 
quote for auy or all of the items mentioned in the list. 
Payment will be made when delivery is accepted. 

Tenders should be submitted, in duplicate, und should 
be enclosed in sealed covers superscribed ° ‘* Tender for 
Lighting Stores.’’ They should be addressed to the 
Deputy Chairman, Corporation of Calcutta, Central 
Municipal Office, 5, Corporation Street, Calcutta, and 
should reach him on or before Monday, the 26th of June, 
1922, up to 2 p.m., when they will be opened in the pre- 
sence of such Tenderers as may be present. Tenders 
must remain open for acceptance for at least six weeks 
from the date of their opening. 

Specification with Tender Form, in duplicate, and 
also copies of Tender rules, may be obtained in England 
from the Offices of the ‘Gas JournnaL” or the Gas 
World.” 

No Tender will be considered unlees accompanied by 
a remittance to the extent of 23 p.ct. on the total value 
of such Tender. Tenderers must abide by the rules in 
regard to Tenders in vogue in the Corporation, und are 
required to submit Tenders in duplicate on the Cor- 
poration form above referred to. 

B. V. Ramin, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 

Central ne ag Office, 


falcu 
The 12th of april, 1922, 





